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The Foundations of the Hawkesbury River Bridge. 

We illustrated and discussed in our issue of April 30 the 
various competitive plans for the Hawkesbury River bridge, 
in which it will be remembered that the three American 
competitors were noticeably the lowest, and the highest bid- 
der of the three, the Union Bridge Company, of New York, 
carried off the prize, its plan being preferred. In discussing 
the letting we pointed out at the time that the success of the 
American competitor was probably due quite as much to the 
superiority of the foundations which it proposed furnishing 
as to the design of the superstructure. The detail drawings 
which we present this week go far to show how this was pos- 
sible, by indicating that the very superior foundations which 
the Union Bridge Company has contracted for are consistent 
with great economy in construction. 

To make clear the superior character of these foundations 








we repeat from the issue referred to the comparative state- 
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Section through EF 


Section through EF 
looking towards End of Pier. 


looking towards Center of Pier, 


Fig |. 


half the proposed bid was for piers and foundations and the 
remainder for superstructure, we found that these bids gave 
the following comparative cost per square foot of pier : 


English. 
Edge- Three Threenext Three Ans- 
moor. Union. lowest. lowest. highest. French. tralian. 
$114.50 $118 $283 $157.50 $149.50 $128.50 $3554 

















Fig 5. 
Section of Scow and Derrick Plant, Hawkesbury River 
Bridge. 


As a matter of fact, the total estimated cost of the piers 
and foundations illustrated in this issue approaches tolerably 





close to half the total contract price, when everything is 





Section through CO. 
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Section thravgh GH. 


Fig. 3. 


through solid bottom. The general nature of the material at 
all the piers is the same as that shown in fig. 4, there being 
uo indication of anything more solid than sand and mud, not 
even gravel. ' 3 
Among the deeper foundations which have heretofore ex- 
isted were those of the Atchafalaya bridge, built for the 


-Texas & Pacific Railway a little over three:years ago by the 


same contractors, Messrs. Anderson & Barr, who have taken 
the.contract of the Union Bridge Cympany to put down the 
foundations and erectgthe masonry complete of the Hawkes- 
bury bridge. These foundations went down to a depth of 
125 ft. only, but the difficulties were much greater in pro- 
portion, both because the cylinders were much smaller, 8 ft. 
in diameter, and because the material was not by any means 
clear of obstructions, as these later foundations promise to be, 
but tree trunks in considerable numbers were encountered at 
all depths. The experience gained on an almost precisely 
similar work is also of great value for making a second work 
go smoothly, and accordingly Messrs. Anderson & Barr were 
engaged from the beginning to bid on the foundations, Mr. 
Anderson having visited Australia for that purpose before 
the bids were put in and having now returned there to carry 
out the contract. 

The general plan of the foundations is so simple and so 
clearly shown by the engraving as hardly to need any des- 
cription. The caisson of % in. boiler iron, ribbed as shown 
in fig. 4 (which seems one of notable excellence) and from 20 
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FOUNDATION PLAN FOR HAWKESBURY RIVER BRIDGE, AUSTRALIA. 


ANDERSON & Bark, Contractors, under UNION BRIDGE COMPANY. 


ment there given of the amount of the bids and the founda- 
tions proposed to be furnished for the money: 
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: Ft. Fr. 
The three( 1. $1,364,690 859 
American. 2. 1,440,260 90.6 20cylinders.20 40 6,283 
=> an 1 3. 1'589'220 100.0 6 cassions, 24 x 52 .. 61746 
Average... $1,464,720 92.1 6,514 








The three ( 4. $1,834,645 115.4 20 eylingers, 10% 28 1.732 

















best Eng-- 5. 1.960.365 28 4,825 
lish bids.... ( 6. 2,114,100 133.0 22 “ 15 28 3,887 
Average... $1,969,700 123.93 3,481 

The th ree\ 7. $2,137,660 134.5 30 ” 18 40 7,634 
next best<~ 8. 2,21€,160 139.5 22 ne 15 =: 28:3,888 
Eaglish..... { 9. 2,264,920 142.5 8 caissons, 22 x 54.. 9,504 
Average... $2,206,250 138.83 7,009 

The three | 10. $2,362,450 148.7 36 cylinders, 12 — 25 4,072 


next best-~ 11. 2,818,800 177.4 7 ellip. cais., 70x33..12,699 
English .... (12. 2,842,600 178.9 8cire. “ 40 -1 


Average.... $2,674,620 168.33 


Average of . th 
nine English. . 





,053 
8,941 
6,477 


$2,283,520 143.70 





= French 

Msinace sce > 3. 2 3 é “ ..12 
The Ausica: 13. $3,329,100 209.5 5 57% ..12, 
Han bid ... 24, 3,413,590 214.820 cylinders, 14 48 3,078 


On the rude, but asa ruls tolerably fair presumption that 


considered, although it does not quite reach it. Relatively 
there can be no great injustice in that basis of comparison. 
The Hawkesbury River bridge foundations, when com- 
pleted, will enjoy the distinction of being by far the deepest 
in the world, although their difficulty is by no means in pro- 

















Fig. 6. 
Plan of Scow and Derrick Plant, Hawkesbury River 
Bridge. 


, | portion, the total height from top to bottom of pier being 
—— | some 210 ft. at the deepest pier, about 190 ft. on four others, 


and nearly 150 ft. on the remaining one, the exact height 
being, of course, still an uncertain question. Of this the 





“upper 42 ft. Sin. is masonry, of the very neat plan shown 
to 50 ft. water, leaving from 100 to 126 ft. to be sunk 


in figs. 1 to 3, will be put together near the site of the bridge, 
launched, towed to the site and sunk to the bottom by the 
concrete filling. As the sinking proceeds the caisson and con- 
crete filling is continued up. The mixing will be done by 
machinery placed upon a float anchored alongside of the pier, 
not shown in the engraving. The mixer consists of a square 
box 16 ft. long, provided at each end with an outer ring or 
collar, which rests upon rollers. A toothed wheel at the 
outer end meshes with a pinion driven by an engine. The 
revolution of this box thoroughly mixes the sand and cement, 
which are introduced through a curved chute leading from a 
hopper on a platform just above the box. The requisite 
quantity of water is admitted at the same time. The mixed 
cement either falls from the outer end into the buckets, 
which are carried by cranes where needed on the pier and 
dumped, or will be run by chutes directly into place. The 
broken stone will be obtained by contract from a plant 
already in operation, and the cement and boiler plates will be 
delivered directly at the site from ships, deep water extend- 
ing to and above the bridge, which is another great advan- 
tage. Portland cement will be used, the mixture being 1 
cement, 2 sand, 3 gravel and 4 broken stone. 

Upon the opposite side of the pier is moored a large float 
carrying two sets of hoisting machinery, shown in outline in 
figs. 5 and 6, and of the same general nature as that shown 
more fully in figs. 7 to 11, which was used on the Atchafala- 
ya bridge. The booms will be seen in fig. 6 to be so arranged 
that either dredgé can be worked in the centre or one of the 
end dredging-tubes. Thus, by making one dredge take two 
loads from its own end tube and one from the middle tube, 
the amount of material excavated from each of the three tubes 
can be equalized. The material is simply dumped over-board, 
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Section CO. 


Fig. 9 Fig. 10. 


Bucket for Ordinary Dredging. 
ScOW 


Hoisting Rig. 








Fig. 11. 
Clam.shell Bucket for Hoisting Fine Sand, 
Mud and Quick-sand. 


AND DERRICK PLANT, ATCHAFALAYA BAYOU BRIDGE. 


ANDERSON & BaRR, Contractors 


(Being in substance the same plan as will be followed at Hawkesbury River Bridge). 


another economy which would not always be possible in such 
a locality. 

The outer sheet of the caisson is oblong in plan, 20 ft. wide 
by 48 ft. long. It is made of % in. boiler plate, and the 
edges of the several sections are brought together and riveted 
toa T-bar placed upon the interior, thus making the ex- 
terior perfectly smooth and free from offsets. Ata point 20 
ft. from the bottom the tube begins to flare, and the lower 
edge is 2 ft. larger all around than the upper portion. Upon 
the outside of the bottom is secured a steel plate or cutting 
shoe, 1 in. thick, 2 ft. deep and projecting 6 in. below the 
edge of the tube; the lower edge of the shoe is sharpened. 
Within the outer tube are placed, at equal distances apart, 
three cylinders or dredging tubes, 8 ft. in diameter, made of 
14-in. iron, and united in the same manner as the outer one. 
The lower part of these tubes is extended to meet the cutting 
edge, and the inner and outer tubes are rigidly united by a 
system of bracing, as shown in fig. 1 to 3, which also repre- 
sent the bucket to be used. After the cylinder has reached a 
solid resting place, the inner dredging tubes, as well as the 
surrounding sheet, will be filled with cement, thus making a 
pier of solid cement from the bcttom to the water level, as 
shown in fig. 4. From low water up the piers will be of cut 
stone masonry. 

Thus it will be seen that the boiler iron shell is of impor- 
tance only for constructive purposes, and it will matter little ' 
if after the pier is sunk it eventually rusts away, as it no | 
doubt may in time. 


The form of bucket which will probably be chiefly used is 
that shown in figs. 9 and 10, but of a larger size, holding 11¢ 
instead of only 34 cubic yards, as at Atchafalaya. While | 
similar in principle to many other such devices, this bucket | 
is one specially designed by Messrs. Anderson & Barr as 
offering the greatest advantages for such work. The opening 
and shutting rig will be seen to be very simple and so:newhat 
peculiar. Two hoisting ropes are attached toit. When 
hoisting or lowering by one the flukes of the Lucket stand 
open in the position shown by the dotted lines of fig. 9. When 
the other rope is hoisted on, the flukes are first drawn together 





with great force and then by continuous motion the bucket is | 


hoisted, heaping full if the materia) is at all favorable. 

A defect of this bucket is that if the material is soft mud 
or otherwise very fluid much of it will escape. In such ma- 
terial the clam-shel] bucket, shown in fig 11, is employed, 
which hardly permits anything to‘escape. This was used a 
good dea] at Atchafalaya, and will probably be used a good 
deal at the Baer bride 

Any ordinary o which may be encountered was 





cut through or shoved to one side, even at the Atchafalaya 


bridge. At the Hawkesbury bridge it will be seen that after 
the caisson has been sunk 30 or 40 ft. in the mud it would 
have to be a very serious obstruction indeed which could re- 
sist the tremendous insistant weight. In case of necessity, 
however, air-locks can be attached, the water expelled by 
pressure and the obstruction removed in the ordinary way. 
At the Atchafalaya bridge the frequent tree-trunks were 
usually cut through by the caisson, but in other cases the air 
was put on, andin one case the part of the log projecting 
into the tube was grappled and the log broken, whén the pier 
was sunk without further trouble. 

It will be seen, therefore, that despite the tremendous 
depth, which is quite unprecedented, the process of sinking 
the foundations does not promise nearly so much difficulty as 
a great many others. The bottom is not one subject to much 
scour, and it is quite possible the piers will not be carried 
down nearly so deep as has been proposed from the borings 
only. Had the bottom been such as to make it impossible to 
sink the piers by dredging, say because of numerous large 
bowlders or for other reasons, it would probably have been 
indispensable to stop the foundations at a much higher level, 
since as we pass 100 ft. below the water-level we rapidly 
approach the limit of human endurance of air pressure. 

The contract will require that these foundations should be 
executed complete in about 18 months from the time of 
beginning work. It is hoped todo considerably better than 
that. 








MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Nineteerth Annual Convention. 





The Nineteenth Annual Convention of the American Rail- 
way Master Mechanics’ Association began in Boston, June 
15. The meeting was called to order at 10.20 a. m. by the 
President, Mr. J. Davis Barnett. The attendance at the 
opening session was large, the Meionaon being well filled 
with members, with a considerable sprinkling of ladies, 
whose bright spring costumes gave the hall an attractive 
appearance. 
FIRST DAY—MORNING SESSION. 

Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Perrin, who offered 
up an eloquent invocation, having a special) application to 
the occasion. ‘ 

Mayor O’Brien, of Boston, then made an address of wel- 
come, offering the hospitalities of the city to the members of 
the Association. He referred to the im nce of the Asso- 
ciation and its objects, and to its wide-spread membership 
and to the share which the members had had, by their brains 
and experience, in utilizing the Boston capital invested in 
railroads. He dwelt at length on the local aspects of the 
convention, and expressed the hope that some of the con- 
servative people of the city would listen tothe proceedings of 


the convention, and learn something of the progress that has 
béen made and the improvements effected du the 

few years. Heclosed with a reference to the ladies, which 
was duly appreciated. 

The tary then called the roll, when the following 





Bushnell, R. W. 
Barnett, J. D. 
Black, John 
Blackwell, Charles 
Blackall, R. C. 
Briggs, R. H. 

1, John 
Campbell, E. A. 
Chapman, N. E. 


Cook, John 8 
Cooke, Allen 
Collier, M. L. 
Ennis, W. C. 
Finlay, L. 
Fowle, I. W. 
Ferguson, G. A. 
Fenwick, A. 
Griggs, Albert 
Gordon, H. D. 
Gilmore, W. L. 
Hinman, M. L. 


Hackney, George 
Hackney, C. 
Howison, N. W. 
Johann, Jacob 
Lauder, J. N. 
Leech, H. L. 
Lannon, Wm. 
Lockwood, W. E. 
Meehan, James 


Coolidge, George A. 


members answered to their names: 


Montgomery, Wm. 
Miitlan, Thomas 
Mills, C. W. 


Player, John 
Pillsbury, Amos 
Richards, George 
Roberts, E. M. 
Robertson, H. J. 
Stone, W. A. 
Schlacks, Henry 
Smith, W. T. 
Shaver, D. O. 
Smith, Wm. 
Setchel, J. H. 
Sprague, H. N. 
Stevens, G. W. 
Selby, W. H. 
Stewart, Wm. A. 
Tandy, T. 
Twombley, F. M. 
Twombley, T. B. 
Turreff, W. F. 
Taylor, J. K. 
Thumser, John 
Wakefield, S. W- 
Wiggins, J. E. 
Woodcock, W. 
Whitney, H. A. 
Forney, M. N.* 
Miles, F. B.* 


Morse, G. F. Sinclair, Angus* 
McGlenn, J. Sidgley, Jamest 
McCrum, J. S. 





* Associate Members. 

+ Honorary Member. 

The Secretary said that 77 members were present or known 
to be in the city. 

President BARNETT then delivered his annual address, 
After referring to the convention held in Boston 14 years 
ago, and replying gracefully to the welcoming words cf the 

ayor, he said that the Association was in a flourishing con- 
dition. The change of gauge in the South had delayed some 
of the members from that section. 

The main theme of the address was the Uncertain in Loc«- 
motive Engineering. The uncertain and the experimental 
work of the ee is what gives the greatest interest to the 
conventions. It is not strange that apparently contradictory 
statements are made, when we consider the differences in 
material, in fuel, perhaps also in men. Striking illustra- 
tions were drawn from coal and the wide differences in 
the quality, and from steel], the wide differences in 
the quality of which were well known. When so 
many different qualities are seen in one thing, a word 
may be anything but strictly descriptive. The great 
differences noted really depend on slight differences, and 
hence arises the necessity of close observation and frequent 
mutual exchanges of experience. He urged upon members 
the necessity of close observation, careful record and pre- 
cision in expression, and also extreme care and freedom 
from prejudice. Another striking illustration was drawn 
from steel and its conduct under rolling and sliding friction, 
and still another from the use of steel fo boiler plates, and 
the wide differences in results due to even slight differences. 
of quality. In fact, steel sometimes seemed ost a living 
organization, so wide and unexpected were its variations. 
The address closed by an urgent appeal to members. 

Secretary SETCHELreported an addition of 22 full and 
2 associate members. Three names had been dropped and 
five members died during the year. The total membership 
is now 245 active and 19 associate members—264 in all. 

The total receipts for the year were: 


ID occ sies) é.dkxenauss<04.c0s-nen sae hieun. wes. een een $1,256 
IED, concinc pn ccbtetceshescon cecencel tuo Qeweheneenne 22 
I sins tndsermenaieina nd 4s kite ort emai aaa ee --apaeasene OOD 
SEE sinnic nck: tua. a naniie, Satapaniaesenads eacas uber 65 
TRPAMGO THOME HUOTIOUS: FOUR 6.5. 5s so 504 ca savecccctenpicseas 308 
ek. wattaseaein pam bute mat gieeita tans geile $2,236 
This amount was turned over to the Treasurer. The usual 


contributions to the printing fund were received. The cost 
of printing the annual report was, for ons. $450; en- 
graving, $327. Of 1,200 reports printed 711 were sent to 
railroad companies, 264 to members and 225 remain on hand. 

The Boston fund now includes $5,294 invested in govern- 
ment bonds and $307 interest uninvested. This inter est wili 
be invested at the next meeting of the trustees. 

The report was accepted. 

The Treasurer’s report was then read, showing disburse- 
ments as follows : 


Total cash as per Secretary’s report.... ..... . ......2000- $2,236 
Printing reports, Secretary's salary, etc .........0......05 1,792 
OO ROI oa, wisn cds Reape ses neriesctdcesetsn eseaes $444 


This report was accepted. 

A recess of ten minutes was then taken to permit new mem- 
bers to sign the constitution. 

Mr. Lockwoop offered a motion that the minutes of the 
previous convention, as printed in the annual report, be 
amended. 

This led to a discussion of some length and a little — 
ness on the correctness of the annual reports as pub- 
lished, and to the method of reporting the discussion. This 
discussion was finally-ended by a motion to lay the whole 
subject on the table. 

The hour of noon having arrived the meeting was opened 
under the rules for short discussions of questions submitted. 
These were as follows : 

1. Mr. STEVENS: What good are Self-Dumping Ashpans ‘ 

Mr. STEVENS opened the discussion by submitting several 
letters referring to great saving of coal effected by such ash- 
pans. He oonil not see how economy of fuel was effected. 

Mr. CoLurer had tried an ashpan under a 10-wheeler and 
found it a good ashpan, bat had seen no appreciable advan- 
tage. 

Mr. JOHANN could see no reason for saving fuel by use of 
a self-dumping nen It would be of use in winter. | 

Mr. Griccs had had no trouble in snow or winter running. 
He moved to dump the ashpan and go higher. i 

Mr. STEVENS, in this connection, offered a resolution dep- 
recating the custom of giving letters of recommendation to 
patent or other devices for publication. Carri . 

2. Mr. Srncuarr : Is the present form of quadrant satisfac- 
tory as a means of regulating cut-off? : 

r. SINCLAIR said his attention —_ been eee om jad 
ject by the difficulty of regulating the cu satisfactor]) 
while convenient as a matter of use, that was all. He had 
seen on a long trip many ties burning, and thought that this 





resulted from dumping hot coals from the ashpaus. 
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Mr. CODDINGTON said that an advantage claimed was that 


the dumping of the fire could be avoided, and ashes dumped | N. W 


where wanted. : 

Mr. WaItTNEY had used these ashpans, and had found no 
saving in coal. The advantage was in putting ashes where 
wanted. Another advantage was in preventing snow from 
being forced into pan in winter, and in seeping ths pan clear 
at such times. 

Mr. McCrvm thought that they would be very unsafe on a 
prairie road, though ——, desirable in making experiments 
with the indicator. It was difficult to regulate the cut-off 
closely with a notched quadrant. He referred to the use of 
screw and steam reverse gear, but thought that some cheaper 
arrangement could be found. 

3. Mr. SETCHEL: What is the advantage of substituting 
a Rectangular Exhaust-Nozzle for a Round one / 

Mr. SETCHEL said that the Pennsylvania road, he under- 
stood, had adopted a square form for exhaust-nozzles. 

Mr. BricGs referred to the action of the exhaust in produc- 
ing a vacuum. 

Mr. JOHANN could not see the Sadvantage of a change of 
form. He thought it was a matter of convenience chiefly. 

Mr. FORNEY said the question reminded him of a dis cussion 
on oils where one oil, it was claimed. would lubricate because 
the ultimate particles were round, while another would not 
because the particles were square. He thought that the noz- 
zle question could not be decided until the form of the current 
in the stack was decided. 

Mr. SINCLAIR compared the action of the exhaust nozzle 
with that of an injector. A round nozzle corresponding to 
the size and shape of the stack had been proved best. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought that a round current would best fill 
a round stack. 

Mr. ROBERTS said that it was inconvenient to clean out a 
straight stack. For this a round nozzle was best. 

Mr. Houston had used square, oval and round nozzles, 
and most of the square nozzles could be found in his scrap 
heap. 

Mr. FORNEY was open to evidence. He had seen the square 
nozzles used on the Baltimore & Ohio. He had heard that 
the Pennsylvania had adopted the square nozzle as a matter 
of convenience, 

Mr. AMES had used both square and round, and had found 
no difference in resu:ts. 

Mr. SETCHEL said the Pennsylvania had used square noz- 
zles, he had been told. Was that in former years, when each 
man had Lis own engine, a square nozzle was put in so that 
the engineers could not measure the hole and want the size 
changed 7? 

4. Mr. JOHANN: Are single or double exhaust nozz'es the 
best ? 

Mr. BriGGs said that Mr. Martin’s experience, reported to 
the Association several years ago, had had much reference to 
this point. 

Mr. Srncuair said that Mr. Martin favored the single 
nozzle. 

Mr. Woopcockx said that Mr. Martin obtained the best re- 
sults from what he called a compound nozzle. 

Mr. BLACKWELL thought that fault found with the single 
nozzle was due chiefly to faults in size or proportion of the 
nozzle. In one case he had removed heavy back-pressure by 
making the openings from each cylinder about the same size 
as the tip of the nozzle. The nozzle (ona Consolidation en- 
gine) was 4%{ in. diameter. 

5. Mr. CAMPBELL : Best Position for Check-Valves. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said he heard that on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad they had adopted a check placed inside the boiler. 

Mr. Ames said that this was a new experiment and had not 
been fully tried. 

Mr. Forney said that the check referred to was intended 
to prevent escape of steam from the boiler in case the valve 
was knocked off by accident. He referred at some length to 
the injury caused by escape of steam in case of collisions, etc. , 
and to the advantages to be obtained by reducing the num- 
ber of openings in the boiler. 

Mr. BLACKWELL referred to the method used by Mr. Webb 
on the London & Northwestern, of introducing the feed-water 
at the back end of the boiler. 

The discussion of short topics was then closed. 

The SECRETARY stated that the names of Messrs. H. W. 
a a H. D. Garrett had been accidentally omitted from 
the roll. 

The question of amendments to last year’s minutes was then 
taken up again. 

The SECRETARY spoke at some length in defense of the re- 
port, making several excellent pointe in its favor. The Secre- 
tary’s statement was heartily applauded. 

Mr. Lockwoop spoke at some length, with much sound but 
little substance. 

The question was closed by the adoption of a motion that 
the printed minutes be accepted, an amendment to correct 
— as desired, by Mr. Lockwood, being unanimously voted 
aown, 

The next order of business was the report of the Committee 
on Boiler Construction, which was send ty the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BOILERS. 


The Committee in its report refers to pene received by it 
from Mr. Barnett and Mr. J. Snowden ll. Mr. Stevens 
reports the construction of several new locomotives with 
boilers adapted to an unusually high pressure, and several 
other valuable papers were submitted. 

This report was full and elaborate, and was accompanied 
by many letters, blue-vrints, etc. 

The report refers especially to the frequency with which 
old devices come up as alleged novelties. 

Mr. 8. SNowpEN BELL then read his paper, which was 
referred to in the Committee’s report, and which was an ex- 
cessively long historical account of the development of the 
locomotive boiler to its present form, the greater part of it, 
as is, indeed, necessarily the case in a paper of this kind, being 
merely a recapitulation of what as been written before. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Bell’s paper, the Association, 
at 2 p.m., adjourned until 9 a.m. on the following morning. 

Messrs. Charles Blackwell, C. K. Domville, John Headden 
and D. A. Wrigbtman arrived during the first day’s session. 

_The five members who died during the past year were 
George Boyden, Y. H. Dotterer, John Ivenson, J. C. McCune 
and W. M. Pendleton. 

The correct number of members on the roll is: 10 honor- 
ary, 245 active and 14 associate; 269 in all. Over one-third 
are present. 

_ After the adjournment, the members were taken driving 
in carriages, visiting the Back Bay district, Commonwealth 
avenue and other places of interest about the city. 

SECOND DAY. 

The convention was called to order by President Barnett 
at 9:30 a. m. 

By consent, Mr. LAUDER offered a resolution to dro 
the name of W. E. Lockwood from the roll, on the n 
that he was not properly qualified for membership. Carried 
unanimously . 

The regular order of business. the report of the Committee 
on Improvements in Boiler Construction, was taken up. 


Mr. Bell finished the reading of his on the history of 
the locomotive boiler. acid 


To Audit Accounts, Messrs. G. W. Stevens, H. Tandy and 
. W. Howison. 

On Assessments, Messrs. R. H. Briggs, J. T. Gordon and 
W. Fuller. 

On Nomination of Officers and Place of Next Meeting, 
Messrs. M. L. Collier, H. A. Whitney and Charles Blackwell 
On motion of Mr. LAUDER it was resolved that the Con- 
vention should not sit on Thursday, that being a legal hol- 
iday in Boston. 

The report of the Committee on Boilers was then opened 
for discussion. 

Mr. LAUDER called attention to the frequency of leaks 
around the —— and thought that part of the boiler was 
neglected. He begun the practice of — the mud- 
ring deeper and putting in two rows of rivets. f this were 
expedient in New England with good water it would be much 
more needed where water was bad. If two rows of rivets 
were not enough, then put in three, four, or ten, if necessary. 
Mr. CAMPBELL had been troubled with leaks around the 
fire-box. The only difficulty he saw was in riveting at the 
corners. 

Mr. LAUDER tapped in a false rivet at the corner for the 
second row of rivets, the same as for the first. 

Mr. SETCHEL said that the Lake Shore road had recently 
put on several heavy passenger engines with boilers intended 
to carry 180 Ibs. pressure. 

Mr. STEVENS said that those engines were used on very 
heavy passenger trains, and did their work well, but théy had 
not yet been in service long enough to report fully on their 
performance. 

The discussion was then closed. 

The Secretary then read the report of the Committee on 
Standard Driving Wheel Centres and Standard Sections for 
Tires. In. recommending a standard diameter for wheel- 
centres the Committee desired to ascertain and conform to 
general practice. A uniform diameter is desirable, 1m order 
that manufacturers may be able to make tires of the standard 
size, and railroads be relieved from the necessity of carrying 
many tires in stock. 

The Committee recommends the following standard sizes: 
38, 44, 50, 56, 62 and 66 in. Also that the Association con- 
tract with some.reputable firm for standard gauges. For 
shrinkage in putting on tires the Committee recommend an 
ailowance of 0.01 in. to 1 ft. 

The Committee also submitted a standard section of tire, 
the general dimensions of which are as follows: 5!¢ in. width 
of face; the flange to project 1 in. from face of tread; 
tread cylindrical except for 114 from face, where it is tapersd 
\4 in. (in the 114 in.); radius of throat of flange % in.; thick- 
ness, of tire, 3 in. 

The report was accepted and opened for discussion. 

Mr. Forney referred to the discussions Lad in the Car- 
Builders’ Association and thought it would be very desirable 
to reach some agreément as to the form of flange, so that 
there might be an agreement and a similarity of form in 
locomotives and cars.. He preferred a greater radius of 
throat than the committee recommended. / 

Mr. LAUDER preferred a *% in. radius of throat. The 
in. radius had been adopted for carson account ef the diffi- 
culty in getting a small radius op a chilled wheel. He thought 
that an agreement on form of flange would be a good thing. 
It was to be remembered, however, that a locomotive flange 
altered rapidly in form after turning. He was in favor of 
deliberation and discussion before finally adopting a stand- 
ard form. 

As to standard sizes for centres, the Committee had re- 
ceived reports from roads using over 8,000 locomotives, and 
the sizes recommended conformed most nearly to those in 
general use. Hedwelt on the advanta to makers and 
railroads alike of using standard sizes. To realize these fully 
the use of wpe ond tae would be necessary, and these 
could only be oun by agreement with the Association. 

Mr. JOHANN thought that while there might be much dif- 
ference of opinion as to form of wheel-tread, an agreement 
could be readily reached as to uniform diameters of centres. 
He had had much experience in bringing wheels to a uniform 
diameter on several roads. In one case, with 65 engines, he 
had reduced the number of tires carried in stock from 40 to 
6. On the Wabash road also, he had, after several years’ 
work, brought all the centres down to four sizes. 

Mr. FoRNEY moved that action on the standard form of 
flange be postponed. Carried. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said that a committee had made a report 
on this question several years ago, but no practical action 
had followed. While the size of centre was important, the 
torm of tread was also’ very important to the manufacturers. 

Mr. SPRAGUE asked whether the bevel or tire could be 
rolled. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said that a large proportion ot the tires now 
rolled had this bevel on the outer edge. 

Mr. JOHANN had for years been accustomed to buy his 
tires bored to gauge, furnishing the gauges for boring to the 
makers. He had had cases where an engine had been fur- 
pished with a new set of tires in four hours, without losing 
its regular trip. 

Mr. VERBRYCK, President of the Master Car-Builders’ As- 
sociation, entered the room’at this point, and was unanimously 
invited to a seat on the platform. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought it would be necessary to have 
gauges to check the makers’ work. 

Mr. CHAPMAN thought that every road should have stand- 
ard gauges. He mentioned one where a new set of tires for 
one locomotive required four different sizes of bore. 

Mr. Howison urged the importance of adhering to 
standard when adopted. 

Mr. LavupDER asked what the increase of price was where 
ties were furnished bored to gauge. 

Mr. CHAPMAN : Half a cent a pound. 

Mr. LAUDER thought competition would regulate this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. McKENZIE moved the adoption of the standard sizes of 
centres recommended. 

Mr. SPRAGUE moved to add 60 in. to the list. 

Mr. CHAPMAN said that he had known cases where an old 
tire had been turned down and used as a shive or band, and 
a new tire put on over them. 

Mr. Cooper had eight engines which had been treated this 
way, and had run for four years without any trouble. 

Mr. LAUDER deprecated multiplication of sizes. 

Mr. JOHANN was ready to use stardard sizes, and would 
find a way to make his engines conform to them. The sizes 
recommended by the committee were very close to those 
generally in use. He also opposed any addition to the sizes 
recommended. 

Mr. SPRAGUE thought 60 in. a desirable size. 

Mr. SPRAGUE’S amendment was voted on and lost. The 
committee report on size of wheel centres was then adopted. 

On motion, the committee was continued for one year, with 
instructions to consider the question of form of tire. 

Mr. SINCLAIR said that the sizes adopted were all, with 
one exception, too large for elevated roads, and these roads 
were a growing class. 

Mr. JOHANN — euatton So. by ~ agony A of having 
standard gauges, an i m from one firm. 

Mr. GORDON moved that te committee be instructed to 
make arrangements with some firm to supply standard 





The President then appointed committees as follows: 





Carried. 
oer. LAUDER said that the committee had not considered 


narrow-gauge roads, as that gauge was gradually disappear- 


he discussion was then closed. 

The Committee on Assessments then reported, recommend- 
ing that the assessment for the ensuing year be fixed at $5. 
Adopted. A recess of ten minutes was en, toallow mem- 
bers to pay up. 

After recess, the time arrived for the submission of ques- 
tions for discussion. The questions submitted were as 
follows : 

1. Mr. Woopcockx : Is it desirable to continue the use of 
Steel for Driving Axles ? 

Mr. Woopcock said he had found no trouble with steel, 
but he was informed that others had gone back to iron. 

Mr. LAUDER op the use of steel, and, after giving it a 
test, had gone back to iron as necessary for safety. He had 
not, however, used crucible steel, but open-hearth steel only. 
Some cases he had known of failure were due to faulty design 
and especially co sharp corners on the wheel fit. They had 
had several recent cases of failure of steelaxles. Steel might 
give good results, but he had not seen them. He preferred 
iron, not only for safety, but also for its wearing qualities. 
The texture and formation of iron seemed to permit better 
lubrication, and journals would not run hot so often. Steel 
would break in curious and unexpected ways and would fail 
at what were apparently the stron points, 

Mr. Woopcock’s experience with driving axles had been 
just the reverse of Mr. Lauder’s. He had iron axles beat in 
the journal and found longitudinal seams in the iron. The 
difficulty was to get iron axles homogeneous. 

Mr. McCrvmM had notrouble with steel axles breakirg in 
an extensive experience with them. He thought, however, 
iron journals did not heat as readily as steel. 

Mr. LavpER again referred to the bad effect of svarp 
corners in steel. He adhered to his preference for good iron 
as the best material. 

Mr. McCrvm said that they carefully avoided sharp cor- 
ners. There was nearly in. difference between journal and 
wheel-fit, and this was nota sharp corner. He theught it 
well to make journal and wheel-fit the same size. 

Mr. SrncuarRr had found much difference in opinion. As 
a rule he thouzht steel best, but steel was much more injured 
by faulty desiga. The elevatedroads in New York had made 
careful experiments with steel and iron for axles, and found 
steel the most reliable material. Iron might be better then 
steel, but its hfe was very much more uncertain. Iron also 
was apt to develop cracks in the journals, which interfered 
with lubrication. 

Mr. Ba. expressed a decided preference for steel. They 
carefully avoided all sharp corners. The New York Elevated 
people had gauged their steel axles so that they could get 
within 10,000 miles of their life. 

2. Mr. SercHEeL. The proper method of fitting braces on 
lines in Truck Axle Boxes. 

Mr. SETCHEL said that he had adopted the plan of fitting 
boxes very closely to the axle, but some people objected to 
this, claiming that there should be room at the side. He 
planed up his axle boxes on both faces, but he bad seen a 
road where they put in their boxes rough and did not even 
face the hub of the wheel. - 

Mr. BriGGs asked what road. 

Mr. McKenzie asked what play they allowed. 

Mr. SETCHEL said it was the Ohio Central. They allowed 
1¢ in. play (laughter). 

Mr. McKENZIE could see no economy in such work. He 
believed in accurete fitting on a truck. 

The general discussion was then closed. 

Mr. THomMas SHORE was proposed as an associate member. 
Nomination referred to Messrs. Lauder, Meehan and Stewart 
as a special committee. 

The Fitchburg Railroad offered members transportation to 
North Adams and return on Thursday. 

The Committee on Driving Wheel Brakes was then called 
on. The report was read by President BARNETT, Mr. Woop- 
cock taking the chair. 

The report called attention to the differences between slid- 
ing aud rolling friction. The primary object of the brakes 
was to convert the friction of wheel jon rail from rolling to 
sliding friction. 

The Committee went into a careful analysis of the con- 
ditions involved in the stopping of atrain by brakes. The 
report was long and elaborate, and it is not possible to report 
it properly ina summary. Theanswers received from mem- 
bers to the Committee’s circular were for the most part in 
favor of using driver-brakes on all classes of engines; nearly 
all favored their use on freight and yard engines. 

The Committee think that the question of applying driver 
brakes should be taken up and discussed now, before their 
use should be required or compelled by legislation. 

The Committee discussed at much length the question of 
the best material for brake-shoes and the  Eeoper position of 
brake, concluding that cast-iron, with abundant surface, is 
the most economical material, and that the brakes should be 
hung as low as possible, to clear the track. 

The report discussed in. succession the Chatellier counter- 
pressure brake: the Wallis steamt brake; the Beal 
steam brake, and other forms of steam, air and vacuum 
brakes, making no specific recommendations. It was accom- 
panied by a large number of drawings and blue prints. 

Appended to the report were some notes from Mr. W. W. 
Evans on the increase of wear on tires caused by the use of 
driver brakes. 

The report was received and opened for discussion. 

Mr. BARNETT said that the general opmion seemed to be 
that driver-brakes should be frequently used, and that their 
use was safe. 

Mr. WuitNey asked for experience of members as to wear 
on journals and side-rod journals where driver-brakes were 
used. With brakes between the wheels they bad had much 
trouble in this respect. 

Mr. LavupDER asked whether driver-brakes should be used 
on passenger engines for ordinary stops or only in an emer- 
gency. ere wasa great difference both of opimon and 
practice in this respect. If driver-brakes were used for ordi- 
nary stops, then there was no reserve force to be used to 
prevent accidents. On his road they used it only in cases of 
emergency. They were equipping all their engines with 
driver-brakes. 

Mr. BALL said that on the Elevated roads, where there are 
many stops, using the Eames brake, the engineers bad used 
the deiver brakes for making ordinary stops, and there was 
trouble from breaking driving-boxes. The bushings on the 
side-rods also wore very fast. They now used them as an 
emergency brake only. 

Mr. JOHANN had begun to use driver-brakes 12 years ago; 
had used them for ordinary stops, but had never had any 
trouble with journal-boxes or side-rods. 

Mr. WuitNEy decidedly favored the use of the driver- 
brake for all stops. The brake was to be used, and the heav- 
iest vehicle in the train was the place to apply it. He also 
favored making the driver-brake automatic, so that it could 
be applied from the train in case of eme y. 

Mr. SHAVER believed the driver-brake d be used for 

He had had no more trouble with driving-boxes 
or side-rods than he did before using it. 

Mr. Srinciarr favored general use of these brakes. 

Mr. BALL said that their brakes were ied between the 





wheels and forced the wheels apart, He believed that it 
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was best to apply the brakes outside. 


He believed in keep- 
mcies. He mentioned one 
m taken out of driving 


ing the driver-brake for eme 
case where its 
wheels with the brake. 

Mr. JOHANN believed in using the brake for all stops. 

Mr. HACKNEY said that they were using the Chatellier 
brake on the Atchison road on the mountain sections. They 
found it best to connect the driver-brake with the train 
brakes. The brake was used on grade of 185 ft. to the mile, 
9 miles long, with very excellent results. 

Mr. BARNETT said that no difficulty had been found on his 
road with brakes between the drivers. 

Mr. LAUDER adhered to his opinion that the driver brake 
should not be used for ordinary stops. 

Mr. ETTENGER said that they had recently adopted driver 
brakes. He had watched the brakes carefully and found no 
appreciable difference in wear resulting from their use. 

r. HACKNEY said that the Westinghouse brake on the 
cars was used in connection with the Chatellier brake on the 
engine. 

he discussion was then closed. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts and 
vouchers had been examined and found correct. 

The Convention then adjourned until 9 o’clock on Friday 
morning. 

After the adjournment on Wednesday, the members were 
taken in carriages through Charlestown, Cambridge and other 
suburbs. Some accepted the courtesy of the Boston, Revere 
Beach & Lynn Co. and made a trip to Point of Pines. 

On Thursday most of the members took t im the trip 
down the harbor on the steamer ‘‘ Empire State,” much en- 
joying the se and the generous lunch , sete Others 
went over the Fitchburg road to North Adams, through the 
Hoosae nel, 

EXHIBITS AT THE CONVENTION. 

The exhibits at the convention were few in number, largely 
from the fact that no place was provided in which they could 
be shown. At the last minute some of the exhibitors secured 
the use of a room in the hotel, but this afforded only very 
limited facilities. 

Three steel-tired wheels were represented : The Thurber 
wheel, made by the Brooks Locomotive Works, by Mr. 
Thurber; the Dickson wheel, made by the Dickson Manu- 
facturing Co. and represented by Mr. W. F. Coolbaugh, and 
the Arbel wrought-iron centre wheel, of the Society John 
Cockerill, Seraing, Belguim, represented by Mr. Eckstein, 
of New York. Mr. James Ferguson, of Bridgewater, Mass., 
represented the — steel-tired wheel, with wr .ught-iron 
or steel centre. For the reasons stated above, specimen 
wheels of each kind, which had been sent to Boston, could not 
be shown. 

Mr. Ferguson, beside his wheel, exhibited the Ferguson 
patent balanced valve, which has been in use on locomotives, 
with results. 

The Mackedon Safety Plug & Valve Co. of Chicago exhib- 
ited the Mackedon safety plug for all boiler fittings, intended 
to prevent escape of steam in case of accident. 

he Beals combined locomotive and tender brake was shown 
in a drawing by Mr. W. B. Guernsey, of Norwich, N. Y. An 
engine equipped with this brake was at the New York & New 
ES passenger station. 

r. W. B. Collins made a striking exhibit of the Lappin 
brake shoe, having side by side a new shoe and one lately re- 
moved from a car of the Mavhattan Elevated road in New 
York after 10 months’ service, during which it ran 30,000 
miles, making 120,000 stops and losing 15 Ibs. of its original 
weight of 20 Ibs. 

A specimen of the Colburn wood and paper brake shoe was 
shown. This shoe is also in experimental use on the Manhat- 
tan Elevated road. 

Machine tools were few in number. Mr. A. E. Hawley 
showed several sizes of the Westcott lathe chuck and drill 
chuck, made by the Oneida Steam Engine & Foundry Co. at 
Oneida, N. Y. ‘ 

C. F. Hall & Son, of Skaneatles, N. Y., had a neat and in- 
genious patent machine for refitting globe valves and valves 
of similar pattern. 

H. M. Williamson & Co., No. 45 Dey street, New York, 
showed a patent wrench drill, specially adapted for locomo- 
tive work and the erecting shop. 

The Noyes Manufacturing Co., manufacturers of lubricat- 
—— had an exhibit. 

he Lacovia Manufacturing Co., of New York, showed 
specimens of a dark-colored fibrous waste manufactured by 
the company in Jamaica (West Indies), for which advan- 
tages are claiméd over cotton waste. 

The United States Car “Axle Lubricating Co. (Cincinnati) 
exhibited its ‘‘ common sense ” oiler for journal boxes. 

Lonergan & Co., of Philadelphia, had several of their 
well-known patent oilers and safety valves. 

Mr. Wm. A. Hardy, of Fitchburg, Mass., had a number 
of specimens of his babbitt and other lining metals for jour- 
nal boxes, and a model of an improved axle-box. 

The Dodge railroad stand-pipe, made by the Sheffield 
Velocipede Car Co., at three Rivers, Mich., was represented 
by a very neat model. This stand-pipe has been illustrated 

in the Gazette. 

Mr. O. H. Holt, representing the Peerless Manufacturing 
Co., of Louisville, Ky. had a working model of the Rice sand- 
molding machine. The new principle brought out in this 
machine is a pattern stationary and rigidly attached to the 
frame, pressure being applied from below to force the pat- 
tern up into the flask. 

Mr. N. Lyon, of the Albany Locomotive Appliance Co., 
showed the Purves & Craven draw-bar for locomotives, 
which is used to throw part of the weight of the tender upon 
the locomotive drivers, to increase adhesion. This device is 
now in use on the Boston & Albany and the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Co.’s lines. 

The American Brake Co., of St. Louis; the Eames Vacuum 
Brake Co.; the Ajax Metal Co., and the Damascus Bronze 
Co. were all ably represented, but, for the reasons given 
above, made no actual exhibit. 

The Bragg cinder-escape and draft-re 
drawings. It is now in use on the 
lines. 

There were several exhibits belonging more to cars than 
locomotives, most of them being, however, inspected with in- 
terest by the Master Mechanics. 

The Hewitt Car Door Co. had drawings of its freight car 


oor. 

Mr. W. Martin, of the Martin Anti-fire Car Heater Co., 
Dunkirk, N. Y., showed a very neat and ingenious metallic 
coupling for steam-pipes, used to make the connection be- 
tween locomotive and cars in the Martin system of heating. 

Car seats occupied a considerable portion of the exhibition 
room. The Hale & Kilburn Manufacturing Co., of Phil adel- 
phia, showed several seats of different patterns. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, of Hartford, Conn., showed several of 
his woven-wire seats of different patterns. One of these seats 
was fi with a neat device by which the seat can be 
adjusted at any angle by a slight motion of the seat arm. 

he Wakefield Rattan Co., of Boston, showed several seats, 
including a chair for a drawing- car. 

Mr. E. L. Bushnell, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., showed speci- 
mens of seat-springs framed and ready for use, anda finished 


lator was shown by 
‘all Brook Coal Co.’s 


d 





car seat; also the Acme hair-picker, used in preparing hair 
for stuffing seats. 

Last, but not least, Mr. M. N. Forney exhibited two of his 
improved seats, lately illustrated in the Gazette. The best 
exhibition of these seats seen by the writer, however, was in 
a New York & New England car, in which he had the good 
fortune to make the trip from New York to Boston. This 
car was furnished with the Forney seat, and the ease and 
comfort attending the journey were emphatic testimonials to 
the excellence of the seat 

A model of the Mack Elevated road interested many ; this 
is the invention of Mr. W. B. Mack, inventor of the well- 
known Mack injector, 

The Master Mechanics did not altogether escape the coupler 
question, the Fennell Automatic Car Coupler Co., of Skan- 
eateles, N. Y., submitting a model of its coupler to their in- 
spection. 

The United States car coupler was represented by Mr. 
A. R, Tinkham. 

Mr. H. A. Little, representing the Concave Elliptic Spring 
Co., shows models of the concave elliptic spring. 

The Litofuge Manufacturing Co., of New York, shows 
specimens of its compounds for removing and preventing 
scale in boilers 

The Walker Wrench Co., of New York, has several speci- 
mens of the Walker patent wrench. 

J. & H. Tyler, of Montreal, show a model of O’Neil’s pat- 
ent semaphore signal. 

Glines’ Patent Car Brake Co., of Boston, is represented by 
a model of a truck with the Glines brake. 

The Detroit Steel & Spring Works show specimens of Far- 
rell’s bandless spring for locomotives. 

Mr. A. R. Tinkham, of Boston, shows the Clough sliding 
door handle for baggage cars. 

The Bush Interlocking Bolt Co., of Philadelphia, has 
models of the Bush track-bolts. 

The Deoxidized Metal Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. W. 
W. Keys, Superintendent, has some very beautiful specimens 
of its car trimmings, which, it is claimed, will not tarnish. 
This company also shows some fine specimens of journal 
bearings. One set of bearings of this company’s metal has 
been in continuous use since October, 1884; another set has a 
record of 130,000 miles in actual service under a car, and is 
still running. 

The Hancock Inspirator Co., of Boston, presents its in- 
jectors. 

The Craig Sight Feed Lubricator Co., of Lawrence, Mass., 
has its sight feed lubricators for locomotive and other en- 
gines. 

The Locomotive Improvement Co., of Toledo, O., brings 
to the notice of the master mechanics several devices for use 
on locomotives, including a traction-increaser, by which the 
weight of the tender can be used to increase adhesion; a steel 
or malleable iron brake-beam; the Conway safety sling to 
hold trucks in place in case of derailment; a portable car 
signal to protect the rear of trains, and the Bennett patent 
car-brake ratchet or clutch. The traction-increaser has had 
extended trials in actual service. 

The Eames Vacuum Brake Co. is represented by a very 
handsome model of a locomotive and car fitted with the 
Eames automatic brake, and several specimens of the patent 
hose used for connections, 

The Smith & Owen Heater Co., of Detroit, Mich., exhibit 
the Smith car heater. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
The new members who joined at this meeting areas fol- 
ows: 

Ball, Charles A., Brooklyn Elevated. 

Walker, C. W., Seaboard & Roanoke. 

Ettenger, G. W., Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Clark, Isaac W., Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley. 

Weisgerber, E. L., Baltimore & Ohio. 

Twombly, Arthur W., Old Colony. 

Smart, C. E., Michigan Central. 

Ames, L. M., Beech Creek, Clearfield & Southwestern. 

Hobart, C. C., Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. ; 

Kolseth, Henry 8., Boston & Lowell, Southern Division. 

Wilard, Daniel, Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & Atlantic. 

Flahavan, Wm. M., Pittsburgh & Western. 

Tn its unanimous vote on the second day, after the little 
breeze raised over the annual report of last year, the con- 
vention showed that it could sit down emphatically upon a 
crank, if necessary. The general temper of the meeting is 
good-natured, and it takes some time to wake it up fully to 
the situation. This was the case on Tuesday, when too much 
time was wasted on a matter which should have been settled 
in 10 minutes ; but when the situation was realized, the cou- 
vention sat down very hard indeed, and it emphasized this on 
the following morning, when a resolution was unanimously 
adopted dropping the offending party from the roll on the 
ground that he was not and never had been properly quali- 
fied for membership. 

Mr. Barnett made an excellent presiding officer—vigilant, 
quick and thoroughly intent on forwarding the business of 
the convention. In the opening session he asked for indul- 
gence, on account of ignorance of parliamentary law. Such 
ignorance, however, was not apparent, and, if it really 
existed, was more than made up for by a simple and direct 
earnestness which carried the convention with it. The As- 
sociation is not an unruly body; it needs spurring up rather 
than curbing generally, and just this service the President is 
well qualified to perform. 

There is a perceptible growth of the younger element in the 
Association. All, or nearly all, the new members balong to 
that class. There is a tendency, however, among the younger 
men to sit still and listen, leaving the grey-beards to carry on 
the discussions. Modesty is a virtue, but it may be carried 
to excess, and the younger men should let themselves be 
heard. 

The New England Railroad Club was an admirable host, 
and the courtesies extended to visiting members were hearty, 
and were thoroughly appreciated. The drives and the harbor 
excursion were pleasant and well managed, and were much 
enjoyed. 








The President’s Address to the Master Mechanics’ 
Association. 





We give below in full the excellent address made by Presi- 
dent J. Davis Barnett at the opening of the Master Mechan- 
ics’ Convention in Boston, on Tuesday : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It isa real pleasure to meet 
with you and greet you once again. Your happy faces tell a 
tale of good health, of high spirits, and of ability to respond 
to and enjoy, not only the civic hospitality so kindly extended 


to us by this good city, but to appreciate all its other good 
things. 

I ee often expressed my personal feeling that Boston is 
the most charming city to visit on this continent. I regret 
that I was not a member, and therefore had not the pleasure 
of attending the convention that was held here 14 years ago 
(1872), yet those who were—I know by their vivid recollections 
of that time—have most happy remembrances of the right 
hearty way in which our Association was welcomed, and its 
financial position then strengthened ; and we believe that the 
warm words of welcome we have just heard from His Honor 
Mayor O’Brien are a genuine expression of Boston’s feeling 
toward us. 

I am glad to say our Treasurer’s and Secretary’s reports 
are encouraging; they show an unspent balance, and our 
membership has not lessened, although to our sorrow and re- 
gret, since fast we met five members have gone over to the 
majority. May they rest in peace ! 

It is possible that the change of mileage from broad to 
standard, carried out during the last few days in the South- 
ern States, may yet keep the members there resident’ so busy 
that we shall not see all of them this year. Should this un- 
fortunately prove to be the case. I much regret that the dates 
should have fallen so close together as to make it impossible 
for all to attend this meeting, which I had hoped, and still 
shall hope, will not fall behind any previous one either in at- 
tendance, interest or educational value. 

That the ladies continue to favor us with their presence 
and kind smiles is a matter of happy congratulation, and 
they must not think my thanks are not real, and the words 
are feigned, even if they do come from a bachelor. 

This morning, more particularly to our working and 
junior members, I wish to speak a few words on the ‘‘Uncer- 
tain in Locomotive Engineering” and how we can best reduce 
it. The certain is the concrete results of past experience; it 
is familiar, prosaic, and it fails to keenly interest or stir us ; 
but that which is still uncertain, still undefined, the test or 
experiment our friend has in hand, the problem we are try- 
ing to solve—these unconsciously draw out our enthusiasm ; 
as we thus hope to obtain one more point of indisputable 
fact, to make the foundation of our daily practice more 
firm, to take another and a closer grip on nature: and itis this 
continually obtaining, this breaking down of the barriers, 
this wider survey and clearer plotting of what recently was 
an unkhown territory, that gives the growing interest to our 
profession, and to these our annual reunions. 

Critics (and not necessarily unfriendly critics) have said 
that individually in convention we make contradictory state- 
ments, and collectively our published proceedings are con- 
spicuous by the absence of definite conclusions and formulated 
results, 

It seems to me that there is small cause for wonder that 
statements appear to be contradictory, when it is considered 
how numerous are the differences in metal, in fuel (and can I 
add, in men); how great the variation in service the materi- 
als are put to, and also over how many substances one word 
is stretched to cover. May I illustrate ? We commonly use 
the words ‘* soft coal” as if it were a single definite, almost 
elementary substance, ignoring the fact that the varieties 
from the same bed and seam ure numerous, and that two 
specimens which chemical analysis shows to have practically 
equal percentages of the same constituents are seen to behave 
very differently when distilling on the grade, yielding dif- 
ferent residues, as well as showing large variation in calorific 

wer. 

Pn Steel” is another common instance in illustration. What 
a bewildering variety of substances, with highly differentiated 
qualities, does this little word cover, and how wide the 
differences neccessary in its treatment, from tool steel in- 
jured by high heat, to boiler plate which is made dangerous 
to human life if it has been worked at low or colorless heats. 

Therefore, when circumstances so greatly differ, and the 
use of a similar word 1s so far from implying that a similar 
substance is referred to, should it be a matter of surprise if a 
member’s statement that so and so is black is directly fol- 
lowed by ancther’s that it is white ? The thought I desire to 
impress upon you is the necessity for noting and fully stating 
all the qaalifications or circumstances limiting the observed 
fact; we shall then see these apparently diverse statements 
fall into parallel lines, and the conclusion (in many, if not 
most cases, indorsed by the majority) shows that itis grey, or 
a mixture of both black and white. 

All the circumstances qualifying, influencing or seemingly 
only coincident with an observed experiment, should be 
noted. For the trend of modern scientific research is to show 
that it is the small circumstance (so small and apparently so 
trivial as to be overlooked for years) that proves to be the 
missing link, the missing ward in the key that unlocks the 
puzzle, showing the complete yet simple operation of cause 
and effect. 

We need to educate the closely observant eye that will not 
be deceived by superficial appearance into lazily concluding 
that the apparently familiar result is exactly the old, well- 
known incident, with nething but the old lesson to teach and 
the old law to enforce. 

Hence the value of seeing any fact in physics, or any ex- 
periment, with our own eyes ; and also, because of the liabil- 
ity to usual deception of seeing the same thing through the 
eyes and mind of one or more independent observers, of not- 
ing the points brought out, that to them seem most prominent 
and closely related, the sequence or order in which they fol 
low, and their relative proportion to and influence the one on 
the other. : 

We can, I think, best get into this good habit—considering 
the pressing limitations due to time and business calls—by 
free mutual exchange of experiences, and our Association is 
based on that belief; but each statement we make, to be cur- 
rent at its full value, must be specific—something more than a 
flat contradiction, or an ‘‘I don’t think so.” Let us strive to 
give the why, as well as to state the naked fact that in our 
observation it is so. 

We can by striving get the why; for it is certain that regu- 
larity and eternal law reign throughout the most diverse re- 
sults. This is our unshaken foundation. If results seem to 
vary, it is because we either do not know, or have not ob- 
served, the conditions that insure success. The defect is in 
ourselves, for nature’s laws know ‘‘ neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” Open eyes, unblinking observation, 
energy and freedom from foregone conclusions, are necessary ; 
not that nature is deceitful, but she does not disclose her 
hidden charms except to those who ardently seek them. 

Foregone conclusions are a fruitful source of error. Let us 
for an illustratlon turn again to steel, used successfully to 
sustain rolling friction, yet a failure when inferential reason- 
ing led to its application to resist rubbing or sliding friction. 
To make a fair trial of the rolling of steel tires on steel rails 
was to recommend the exclusive use of steel; it did its work 
so well, had so long a life, so little frictional resistance and 

ssessed such high powers for resisting abrasion; = the at- 
tempt to slide one polished steel face upon another, as av 
eccentric inside its strap, or a cross-head upon its slide-bar, 
has not to-day reached the stage of successful experiment. — 

It is now clear that any inference obtained from experi- 
ment in rolling friction between metals will not apply to 
sliding friction ; to think you can do so is a futile attempt to 

et at nature’s law by a foregone conclusion. The same may 
be said of any attempt to apply resistance rules deduced 





from friction at low velocities to practice at high velocities, 
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and it was unwise to expect that boiler plate with 1-300 part 
of carbon would behave the same as if it contained but the 
1-700 part, or even a more minute fractional part of phos- 
yhorus. 

, These are trite examples, but they the better serve to em- 
phasize the necessity for clear discrimination between things 
that seem to differ (if at all) but very slightly, and also to 
remind us to properly qualify and elucidate our statements, 
and to closely observe the small things. 

Dr. G. Gore has shown how widespread and inclusive are 
the influences of seemingly small causes. Thus warmth, or 
even moderate pressure, applied to a piece of steel definitely 
and in most cases measurably altered -its ‘length, breadth, 
thickness, molecular arrangement, atomic distance, specific 
gravity, cohesive power, adhesion to liquids, elasticity, tem- 
perature, specific heat, latent heat, thermic conductivity, 
thermo-electric power, electric conduction, resistance, mag- 
netic capacity, chemical and chemico-electric actions, and 
a number of other properties simultaneously,” so that his vivid 
experiments almost produce the impression that this metal is 
endowed with vitality. 

Thus, although we need not pay attention to all these points, 
you see that if we treat metal as inert, and stable under all 
except extreme variations of temperature and pressure, we 
shall be deceived, and find our attempted application of 
experimental! results to daily practice very disappointing ; 
but if we carefully discriminate and notice the small signs 
we shall make fewer mistakes, have less failures in daily 
work, do something to lessen the still wide field of the uncer- 
tain, and increase the present narrow swath of the known 
and certain. 

May I now thank you for the kind and considerate atten- 
tion with which you have listened to this dry prosing. Re- 
member, in extenuation, that it is the nineteenth year you 
have listened to an address from the chair, and the possi- 
bilities of something new and interesting to all seem—at 
least to me—very limited. 








THE MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Twentieth Annual Convention. 





The ‘proceedings on the two first days of this Convention, 
June 8 and 9, have been already noticed in the previous issue 
of the Gazette. 
THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
On the third day of the Convention the Treasurer, Mr. 


John Kirby, presented his annual report which may be sum- 
marized as follows : 


Balance from previous | 
y $1,014 | Expenditure... 





year.... -......+ ..-...- $1,014 | Expenditure........ ... $4,148 
PROGRES. suinctses. caca ee 3238 | Balance.... ..........06 104 
$4,252 $4,252 





It will thus be observed that, though a balance of $104 
remains, the expenditure has exceeded the receipts by $910. 
It was subsequently announced, however, that the Executive 
Committee had decided not to raise the annual assessment 
above the present amount, $5 per vote. 

It was understood that the Secretary, Mr. Forney, had 
suggested that his salary be $2,000 instead of $2,500. 

‘The Auditing Committee reported that they had examined 
the accounts and found them correct. 

Mr. FORNEY gave notice that next year he would propose 
an amendment to the Constitution, Article III., Section 3, 
the second sentence of which as amended will then read thus, 
the added words being in italics : 

** Such (representative) member shall have all the privileges 
of an Active Member, including one vote on all questions, 
and in addition thereto shall on all measures pertaining to 
the adoption of standards or the expenditure of money or the 
Rules of Interchange have oue more vote for each full one 
thousand cars which are owned, or which are in use and in 
process of purchase, by the road or system which he repre- 
sents.” 

It was resolved that the Amendment to the Constitution 
proposed last year and discussed during the first day’s pro- 
ceedings* be laid over till next year. 

The effect of this resolution will be to leave the appoint- 
ment of the various committees entirely in the hands of the 
President. 

_ The report of the Committee on Standard Dimensions of 
Freight Cars was called for, but no member of the committee 
was present, and a new committee was appointed. 

_The report of the Committee on Standard Draw-gear for 
Non-automatic Couplers was not accepted, and a new com- 
mittee was appointed. 

‘The Committee on Appliances to Prevent the Slipping of 
Wheels on both Passenger and Freight Cars presen a re- 
port which, after describing several devices, stated : 

‘* Your committee has not learned enough of definite and 
reliable results from the use of the appliances reported to 
warrant them in expressing any opinion as to their merits. 
in view of the importance of the subject we trust there will 
be a full discussion, and would recommend its further consid- 
eration by a new committee.” 

M. P. Forp, 
H. H: Ropgerts, » Conunittee. 
J. P. COULTER. 


_ Mr. Joun Kirpy stated that in passenger service he used 
‘0 lbs. air pressure, levers 9 in. and 27 in., dead lever 6 in. 
and 18 in., the cylinder lever being 30 in. long with hole in 
the centre. The levers and brake rigging were the same for 
all cars, but the cylinder lever was changed for light cars (15 
windows a side) to 20 in. and 10 in. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, wheels are slid. 
Mr. BLACKALL suggested that all main engine reservoirs 
should be provided with a safety valve set at 60 Ibs. 
Mr. ForsytH said that this was objectionable.’as some 
extra pressure was useful to release the brakes. The 90 lbs. 
onengine was 20 lbs. above the train pipe pressure. 
Mr. W. B. Snow suggested that the safety valve be placed 
between the auxiliary reservoir and the cylinder. 
Mr. Joun Kirpy stated that the trains making fewest 
a ps had most slid wheels. This was due to unequal pres- 
sure, 
Bn resolved that the subject be referred to another com- 
ee. 

The report of the Committee on Standard Height of Draw- 
bars for Passenger Cars was then read, and their recom- 
mendation was referred to letter ballot. 


REPORT ON STANDARD HEIGHT OF DRAW-BARS FOR PAS- 
SENGER CARS. 


Your committee on investigating the height of the Miller 
draw-bar find that at the Convention held in Chicago in 
June, 1869, 36 in. was recommended as the standard height 
of draw-bars for passenger cars, and at the Convention 
oe at Richmond in June, 1871, the height was fixed at 


_tib order to ascertain what the practice is at the present 








time, your committee issued a circular asking the following 
questions : 
1. Do you use Miller draw-bars upon the cars run in your 
passenger equipment ? 
2. If yes, will you please state how many cars you have 
which are so equip ? 
3. Also, please state what is the standard height of these 
draw-bars as adopted by you, measured from the level of the 
= of rail to the centre of the Miller draw-hook ¢ 

n answer to this circular, we received replies from one 
hundred roads, representing twelve thousand and seventy- 
nine (12,079) cars, equipped with the Miller draw-bar. 


l road, representing 6 cars, height of draw-bar, 32 in. 

19 roads, 94 2452 * ~ 2 es, 
2 roads, a“ “ “ “ 33% “ 

26 roads, a 4387 “ Ke = — 
5 roads, “ 1,195 “ “ “ 3414 “ 

19 roads, * 2,472 * an 35 
1 road, - 310 * sa > 35% * 
5 roads, “4 an. : © > m - « 
2 roads, “ 630 “ “ 36% . 
Av average height of 34% in. 


Tn view of the fact that some roads are using wheels larger 
in diameter than formerly, your Committee does not think it 
advisable to recommend the standard of thirty-three (33) 
inches proposed at Richmond; nor do we approve of thirty- 
six (36) inches, as was proposed at Chicago. 
As a compromise measure, and one that will meet the aver- 
age beight of draw-bars on cars now ruuning, we recommend 
that the standard height of draw-bars for passenger cars be 
34/4 in. from the level of - to 4 rail to the centre of the 
OOK, NO. »B. NTZ, ‘ : 

Rost. McKenna, | Committee. 
The Committee on Revising the Rules of Interchange, hav- 
ing provicwsly made their report, were discharged. 

r. J. W. MaRDEN asked why the Committee on Freight 
car Couplers discouraged the further experiments with coup- 
lers of the Miller type. 

Mr. F. D. ADAMs said the Committee had only reported 
a and, therefore, had a right to withhold information. 
nferences must not be drawn until the matter is finally 
reported on. 
r. J. W. MARDEN said when the time came he would 
adopt any one freight coupler decided on by the majority by 
letter ballot. He considered that all twelve couplers should 
be continued on trial. 
Mr. ADAMs declined to give reasons until the Executive 
Committee were through, when a complete statement and 
explanation would be given. At the next Convention, when 
the Committee will possess detailed information as to the per- 
formance of all the couplers, full reports will be given. 
Mr. MARDEN had adopted the Cowell as a vertical plane 
coupler, and as it had done well on his road, wished to know 
why it had been discarded by the Committee. 

Mr. RHODES supported the Committee, and did not wish 
to ask questions or judge their actions until they had made 
their final report. 

Mr. MARDEN: Any report of the Executive Committee 
carries a great deal of weight, and therefore they should 
have mentioned no names until they had made;final report. 
Mr. BLACKALL said that the Committee were continuing 
their tests. 

Mr. GaREY said that the Executive Committee were en- 
titled to great respect, but he was surprised at their report in 
indorsing only the Janney type of vertical coupler. The 
Miller had done well on passenger cars and why was it ex- 
cluded from consideration in freight cars? 

Mr. ADAMS said the committee deemed it proper to with- 
hold certain portions of their report and denied that any of the 
twelve couplers are excluded from further trials. ports 
as to certain matters are withheld for the present, and the 
Association should exercise a little patience. 

Mr. McILWAINE was glad to hear the explanation. 

Mr. Forney read extract from report of committee ‘* most 
worthy of trial.” 

Mr. MARDEN thought the Committee should not have de- 
livered a verdict without giving the evidence. 

The PRESIDENT defended the report. 

After some further discussion : 

The PRESIDENT said that some couplers were not yet on 
cars. The Dowling, for instance, was not yet on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific cars, delays being caused by the ef- 
pene make the Dowling couple with other vertical hook 
couplers, 

Mr. SANFORD KEELER moved that the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to place the Cowell coupler for trial on 
the Detroit, Lansing & Northern road. Carried. 

Mr. LENTZ stated that the Gifford coupler was not yet 
ready for application on the Lehigh Valley cars. 

The choice of subjects to be reported on at the next annual 
convention was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The President and the other officers were then re-elected 
unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT, who spoke with much feeling, thanked the 
members for his re-election and said he highly appreciated 
the compliment paid him. 

Mr. BLACKALL moved that the next piace of meeting be 
Alexandria Buy, in the Thousand Islands. 

Mr. McILWAINE suggested Minneapolis or St. Paul. 

Mr. ADAMS supported Mr. McIlwaine, and the proposition 
was carried by a large majority, Mr. Adams having used a 
strong argument in stating that the ladies were all in favor 
of St. Paul or Minneapolis. 

Mr. ADAMS gave notice of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to empower the Executive Committee to fill up vacancies 
in their body. 

Mr. RHODES was in favor of printing discussion on Rules 
of Interchange as it would elucidate the Rules. 

Mr. Brapy (New York Central) moved this be done and 
included in the Annual Report. Carried. 

The Convention then adjourned until the Second Tuesda 
in June, 1887, when it will meet at Minneapolis or St. Paul, 
as may be decided upon. 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY SPECIAL TRAIN. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad provided a special train for 
the use of those attending the r Car-Builders’ Conven- 
tion. This train left Jersey City on Monday morning, and 
on the return journey left Niagara Falls on Friday morning. 
The train was composed of five coaches, including two 
Worcester excursion cars kindly lent by the Worcester Ex- 
cursion Car Comneey. The remainder of the train consisted 
of a very comfortable and well arranged directors’ car, a 
standard first-class car, and a baggage or express car, all 
belonging to the Lehigh Valley. All the cars rode well, and 
were much admired, but the very complete fittings of the 
iast-mentioned car received the closest attention of the visi 
tors,and were carefully inspected by the numerous experienced 
travelers present, who subj the fittings to repeated 
practical tests with apparently entirely satisfactory results. 

Mr. R. H. Wilbur, Assistant Superintendent of the road, 
acted as host, and was unremitting in his attention and 
courtesy to all present, and with the aid of Mr. J. 8. Lentz, 
and Mr. Shuey succeeded in giving his guests an Sere Al 

leasant ride through the splendid scenery of the Lehigh Val- 
= The fast running made by the ‘‘Grover Cleveland ” 





* See first column, page 395, Railroad Gazette, June 11 1886. 





the freight cars en route, the clean and well-built 
stations, and the excellence of the permanent way excited in 
prosaic minds as much admiration as the scenery. 

The writer subjected the excellence of the line and surface 
of the roa to a severe test, considering the sharpriess of the 
curves and the heavy coal traffic conveyed: Standing on thie 
rear platform of one car, and brin a point on the under 
side of the next platform in Jine with the centre of the ra 
the point would not travel beyond the width of the rail-head 
while the car was on the same curve. The total side oscilla~ 
lation of the body of a nger and of the end platfornis of 
two cars thus amounted in all to less than 2 in:, a most ex- 
cellent result, upon which the permanent way department at 
to be congratulated. 

Additional facilities for attending the convention were als¢ 
— by the New York Central, Boston & Albany and 
other lines. 








The Master Car-Builders’ Convention—Revision of 
the Rules of Interchange. 





The concluding session of the convention was chiefly occu- 
ied in revising the ‘‘ Rules of Interchange,” a code govern- 
ing the condition of and repairs to freight cars for the inter- 
change of traffic. The existing rules, in a somewhat modi- 
fied torm, have been codified by a committee appointed for 
that purpose,* and their work having been revised by the 
Executive Committee, the rules, as thus amended, were 
brought before the convention and discussed seriatim. 

A very full discussion of the rules took place, Mr. W. Me- 
Wood (Grand Trunk) being in the chair. The principal 
alterations made were as follows: 

In Rule 3, section i, the minimum diameter of journals 
was, after considerable discussion, finally fixed as under: 


IO GIG noc cchvcedscdévcadvcnbndesidiesicetendes Unit, 35% in. 
nt chob sbe-cene ~dnbes-cebsaesedboes bbveunbad “ 336 in. 
N08 seetsned Semhssen ChbEReRRSaba led (umeben ” ae iv. 
Ss 1) TD « ante snes oetncake ctbachenesseunendbn siebthe ry 4 in 


Rule 13 as proposed by the committee was renumbered as 
Rule 12, and after giving a schedule of prices for new, sec- 
ond-hand and scrap material, was modified as under: 

‘** And with an additional charge of $1.50 for each pair of 
wheels and axles removed from the truck.” 

The form of bill for wheel and axle work was finally 
amended as follows: 











For wheels and axles used under....cars. Month of....188.. 


Wheels and Axles, 


Wheels or Axles re- 
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Rule 16 as originally proposed becomes Rule 15, and a new 
Rule 16 as under was adopted 
**RuLE 16—Wheels on same 
cumference. 
‘* New wheels must not be mated with second-hand wheels. 
“« Prick-punching or shimming the wheel-fit must not be al- 
lowed. 
‘* Wheels applied must be marked on inside with date of 
application. 
“ The wheel seats of foreign axles must not be reduced to fit 
wheels, but the wheels must be bored to fit axles.” 
No alterations of any moment were made until Rule 22 was 
reached. A new style of car, the 50,000 Ibs. por Row York 
ondola, was added at the request of Mr. Brady (New York 
‘entral), who spoke at the uest of the Fall Brook and 
Beech Creek & Southwestern Coal companies. The length 
of the longest cars was modified to read *‘ 32 ft. or over” in- 
stead of ‘*33 ft. or over.” As the rule stood, no provision 
was made for cars over 32 ft. and under 33 ft. long, an ob- 
vious omission. The rule as finally amended reads as follows : 
“ RULE 22. The settlement prices for new cars and trucks 
shall be as follows: 


‘axle must be of the same cir- 


32 ft. long or orer 
mder BE 66. DOME... cccccccss soe ses : 


Box car, eight wheel, 





Stock ear, eight wheel, 32 ft. long or over..........--.-+++++- 450 
Stock car, eight wheel, under 32 ft. long.... ......-.----++++- 435 
Gondola ear, eight wheel, Drop-bottom, 20 tons or over...... 400 
- * - - “ 15 - “ less a oe 373 
- = - - Hopper bottom, 25 toms... ....... 450 
- ” e : = 22 20 “ or over.... 425 
“ i 7“ “ “ 15 “ ** jess..... 400 
sad “ * - plain, 32 ft. long or over....... ... 325 
fe * 3 * , ; ~~ BB TE. IOME 2 200 cee voce ae 
Fiat car, eigbt wheel, plain, 32 ft. long or over.... .... ---- ‘ 

_ & hs under 32 ft. long........ .... «-- 290 
Box car, four wheel. .......--.0-s02 cee ceeeeeee ceeeeneeeeenes 230 
Coal ear, four wheel, ordimary.... .....66 - ssseee ccs seeeeeee 200 
Gondola car, four wheel, drop bottom.......... ---++eree+ ++ 200 
Trucks, car, four wheel, L P@ir.........----ceeeeeeeeee seeeeee 200 


due to age shall be estimated ‘at 6 per cent. 
per annum upon the yearly depreciated value of bodies and 
trucks, provided, however, that allowances for depreciation 
shall in no case exceed 60 per cent. of the value new.’ 
It will be observed that the alterations in prices are small, 
and all tend to show a reduction in the value of rolling stock. 
The following addition was made to Rule 25. 


** Depreciation 


One box or stock side-door 
One box or steck end-dvor........ 
After considerable discussion, the words in italics were 
added to Rule 29 : . my 
**In case of any dispute or question arising under these 








* This proposed Code of Rules of Interchange of Cara was pub- 


345, 546. 





and other engines drawing the train, the good condition of 
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rules, the same may, by mutual consent, be referred to the 
Executive Committee, whose duty it shall be to decide the 
case, 

TRIALS OF CAR COUPLERS, ETC. 

In addition to the car couplers exhibited in the piazza of 
the International Hotel at ios Falls, several inventors 
sent freight cars fully )_ > with their couplers, and held 
trials on the tracks of “the ew York Central and Erie re- 
spectively. The following couplers were thus represented: 


Aikman* ....1. Loose link. 
fans ria iat >i = eso link. bie 
TNES....... . Janney type gravity lock and opener. 
Cowell.......4. Miller type with swinging head. 
pines Siete = 5 med type modified knuckle spring opener 
rraine ....6. Janney t gravity lock, spring opener. 
McKeen..... 7. Loose So iy weiis 
Marks....... 8. Loose link. 


All of these couplers, with the exception of the Ames, 
Cowell and Marks, are of recent introduction, having been 
either invented or materially modified since the date of the 
last Master Car-Builders’ Convention. The Cowell coupler 
has also been modified since then, a gravity lock having been 
substituted for a spring lock, and an automatic attachment 
added for coupling with an ordinary link. This exhibit 
of couplers therefore presented many features of interest 
and novelty to the master car-builders assembled. 

The trials were informal, and took place under the direc- 
tion of the inventors. Those on the Erie track included trials 
between the Cowell, Gifford and McKeen, and were intended 
to show that all these couplers would couple automatically 
with one another, ordinary standard links being used. 

Tests were also made of Mr. James Abbot's device for lock- 
ing ——r car doors from the top, the lock being operated 
and sealed in a recess cut in the running-board. Any tam- 
pering with the lock or seal can thus be detected at once by 
the brakeman more readily than when the car is locked at 
the sides, which are hidden from the sight of the men on top 
of the train. 

A trial was also made of Cowell's car pusher. The writer, 
by means of this device, pushed two empty 60,000 Ibs. cars 
with one hand with ease. The pusher is clamped to the end sill, 
and the car is propelled by a pair of legs acting alternately 
and pushing on the rail, both legs being operated by a band 
lever worked downward like a pump-handle. The device 
does not act on the wheels, but propels the car by a direct 
push between the end sill and the rail-head. 

In our notice last week of exhibits at the conventicn, a 
telegraphic error occurred in our description of the freight 
car trucks exhibited. The sentence shou!d read : ‘‘ Suzen- 
mahl’s anti-friction side-bearing consists of a roller, roller 
path, and link. Traver’s car truck is exhibited and is of very 
simple construction, the swing beam being dispensed with, 
and a tubular casting replacing the ordinary truck tran- 
soms. 








The car coupler trials conducted by the Railroad Commis. 
sioners of the State of New York, Messrs. Rogers and Kernan, 
commenced on Wednesday, the 16th inst., as previously an- 
nounced in the Railroad Gazette. 

About sixty different devices were exhibited fitted on cars, 
and the merits of twenty of these devices were tested on 
Wednesday. The remaining couplers will be tried on Thurs. 
day and Friday, 17th and 18th inst. 

The Commissioners state that their object is not to ascer- 
tain which is the best coupler, but which couplers fulfill the 
requirements of the law. 

he Commissioners, by direct tests and by questions to in- 
ventors, appear to wish particularly to ascertain whether 
each variety of coupler exhibited— 

1, Will couple with its own kind at slow speed. 

» 2 “ “ “ id “ a7 ‘. quick Pao 
3. Can be set not to couple. 

4. Can be uncoupled from its own kind with ease. 

5. Can couple automatically with a standard link set in a 
— draw-head some 24 inches below the standard 

eight. 

All the foregoing tests being made on straight track. 

» Before giving any further details as to the tests, it may be 
said that, without exception, none of the couplers tried passed 
the test No.5 set forth above. Some ascribed the failure 
to the fact that the ordinary draw-head used permitted the 
link to go back too far, and others claimed that a coupling 
could be effected with a longer link. The Ames, Aikman 
and Thurber were successful in coupling with links slightly 
longer than the standard. 

he following table gives the names in alphabetical order 
of the — tried, and shows how they behaved in tests 1, 
2,3 an . 






r webs =a Test 1. Test 2. Test 3. Test 4. 
Adams, Felthousen , ~— a 
Lawtenslager.......  *° Yes Yes Yes 
Aikman. ms Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Ames.... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Baldwin. Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Barnes . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Boston... Yes Yes No Yes 
Cowell... Yes Rg Yes Yes 
: No | 

Curtis & Wood.......... Yes Yes { Yes 

a Re oleae oak nad Seals 
GIL Avene dekaes « Yes Yes Yes Yes 
BIND, sic cine 00600000 Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Cans waskeceies abe Yes Yes Yes Yes 
IR a8. daccgdescs Yes Yes Yes Yes 
SIND 5:46..006ssucsecce Yes Yes No pane 
NN 3 seh as:teeas asncas Yes No Yes Yes 
; eRe are Yes Yes No Yes 
Thurmond.... .....-.... Yes Yes Yes Yes 
United States........... Yes Yes Yes Yes 

___, Me eras Yes mista No ae 

Woods & Drake.... ..... Yes Broke Selee 


Some of these couplers have been fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in these columns, but the Adams, Baldwin, Sherman, 
Thurber, Wilson, and Woods & Drake couplers are of recent 
— and little known to railroad men. 

he Commissioners also appeared to attach im 
the following points, on which they questioned t 
tatives of the different couplers : 

6. Can double dead-blocks on a dead wood be used ? 

7. If the knuckle, dog or analogous device breaks, how can 
it be removed ard replaced ? Can an ordinary pin be used in 
such cases ? 

8. Do the handles endanger persons going between the cars 
or working the couplings ? 

9. What is the cost of the couplers complete per car. in- 
— royalty ? 

10. Of what material is the coupler constructed 

11. Is it in regular practical use on any railroad / 


rtance to 
represen- 








* These couplers have been illustrated in the Railroad Gazette 
as follows: 1, May 28, 1886, page 3. 2, Oct. 2, . 27; 
3, May 28, 1 364; 4, Oct. 2, 1885, page 629; 5, Oct. 2, 


. e 
1885, page 627; 6, Advertising columns, page XI.; 7, May 28 
, Page 363; 8, Oct. 2, 1885, page 626, o— 


1886, 


12. Has it beer indorsed by the Master Car-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation or by any state authorities ? 

The inventors’ replies to these inquiries, which were put 
viva voce during the trials, were necessarily more or less im- 
perfect, and both questions and answers were moreover im- 
perfectly heard and understood in many cases. The follow- 
ing cumments will serve to elucidate matters, and embody a 
brief summary of the inventors’ explanations and statements 
as to the special] features of their different devices. A 

AIKMAN. Claim a superiority over other forms of rising 
and falling hook (Archer type), as the'strain does not come on 
pin, but on a crotch or offset in the hook bar bearing against 
a correspending offset in the draw-bar casting. This coupling 
has been running throuzh the winter on the Grand Trunk. 
It performed especially well in coupling with a link in a com- 
mon draw-head some 214 in. below the standard height. 

AmEs. When set not to couple, the hooks in both heads were 
moved both by hand and lever. It was claimed that they 
could be moved by lever only in the latest improved style of 
this coupler. The couplers exhibited appeared, however, to 
be fresh from the paint shop. When set not to couple, the 
cars did not couple, but one hook was jerked forward and 
would have possibly coupled on the rebound. Can be un- 
coupled with one lever, if the right lever is selected, which is 
somewhat difficult at night. cS 

BALDWIN. This coupler isin use on the Cincinnati, Wabash 
& Michigan. It consists of a hook rising and falling in a 
vertical plane, and operated by a flat spring. A very simi- 
lar device was patented by Mr. Cowell (the inventor of the 
Cowell coupler) in 1874. 

CowELL. Can be uncoupled with one lever; used by the 
Fitchburg, Lehigh Valley, Newburg, Dutchess & Connecti- 
cut, Boston & Providence, Providence & Worcester, New 
York, Providence & Boston, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 
and Pennsylvania Company. This coupler has been fully 
illustrated in these columns. 

Curtis & Woop. A link 1314 in. long can be carried in- 
side the draw-bar, but is not fixed. The hook is cast steel, 
and it is claimed can be replaced in 15 minutes if broken. 
The cost of the coupler complete is given at $17. It is in use 
on the Philadelphia & Reading, Union Pacific, and 20 cars 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

DowLinG. Trials were made to couple with the Janney, 
and were fairly successful. The knuckle was removed to 
show how quickly this can be done, and an ordinary pin 
somewhat bent by use was substituted for the proper locking 
device. Notwithstanding this the coupler operated perfectly. 
The arrangement as regards central buffer in line of sills 
was similar to Janney, no dead-blocks being used, but in- 
ventor explained that they can be used if necessary. Pin can 
be drawn or knuckle opened with one hand. Used on the 
Pittsburgh, Cincmnati & St. Louis. 

JANNEY. The cars exhibited fitted with this coupler had a 
special arrangement of levers, which differed from that adopted 
by the makers in all other cars fitted. It was claimed that this 
arrangement was faulty, and owing coged to this and partly to 
some misunderstanding of orders, the coupling did not work 
perfectly. Trials were made to ascertain if the Janney would 
couple automatically with the Dowling. and this appears to 
be possible if the Dowling head be kept shut and the Janney 
knuckle left open, but not otherwise. The couplers and cars 
exbibited had been in use for some time, while all the other 
couplers appeared quite new. 

LORRAINE. This vertical plane coupler has a knuckle 
hinging on the right-hand side of the head looking toward 
the coupler, and it will not therefore couple with the Janney 
and other left-handed vertical plane couplers. The inventor 
states, however, that he will alter this, and can make his 
device couple with the Janney. This coupler has been 
adopted on the 700 refrigerator cars of the St. Louis Re- 
frigerator Car Company (Anheuser Busch Brewery). 

Makks. The inventor claims that it is more easily 
operated than the Archer, which is somewhat similar. The 
gear for working is underneath, so that the sills and dead- 
blocks are not cut away, and the drawhead is supported by 
links close to the face, where support is most needed. The 
height of the link can be controlled. An attachment for 
carrying a spare link is provided. Used on the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling; Flint & Pere Marquette; and Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 

McKeen. This coupler has been very recently illustrated 
in the Gazette and it is therefore hardly necessary to observe 
that it is of the class of loose link couplers, with pin supported 
by a gravity dog. The dog, the link controller, and the 
arrangement of levers for working are all very simple and 
well designed, and present a strong contrast to many of the 
crude contrivances exhibited. This coupler is in use on the 
Lehigh Valley, and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

SHERMAN. Loose link type with spring supported pin. 
The gearing appears somewhat complicated, and the link- 
controller in its present form would be soon damaged. Re- 
cent invention, not yet in use on any railroad. 

SMILLIE. This coupler, which was tried:at Buffalo in 
September last, and was illustrated in the Gazette of Oct. 2, 
1885, has since been somewhat modified, the peculiar link 
connected loosely by its centre to the draw-head being 
abandoned, and a plain loose link substituted. This coupler 
is in use on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Witson. This is of the loose link class, with a gravity 
dog, and is used on the Ulster & Delaware on a few cars. 
Old or broken pin can be removed and new pin substituted 
by removing cap in upper part of drawhead. 

Woops & Drake. Though the inventor claims to have 
had 50 years’ railroad experience, his whole draw-bar fell to 
the ground after a moderately sharp ‘‘ hit up.” 








An English Decision on Preferential Rates. 





In a case recently decided the plaintiffs were the Hull, 
Barnsley & West Riding Junction Railway and Dock Com 
pany, and the defendants were the Yorkshire & Derbyshire 
Coal Company. The plaintiffs claimed £270 11s. 7d. for 
carriage of coal from the defendants’ collieries in South 
Yorkshire to Hull. The defendants set up a counter claim 
for damages under the Railways Regulation Act, which 
prohibits railway companies from granting preferential rates 
for the carriage of merchandise to one trader over another. 
The case for the Yorkshire & Derbyshire Coal Company$was 
founded upon certain through rates which the plaintiff com- 
pany, in connection with the Midland Railway Company, had 
granted to other colliery owners in the district. he facts 
were not disputed, and both sides relied upon the opinion of 
the law lords in the recent case of the Denaby Main Company 
against the Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway 
Company. > 

The bearing of the decision in the case of the Denaby Main 
Company upon this case having been argued at some length, 

His Lordship gave judgment June 1. This was a question, 
he said, of considerable difficulty, and one of the elements of 
difficulty was that the case decided by the House of Lords 
hardly governed this case as far as related to the comparison 
vetween the particular rates there charged and the rates 
charged to the defendants. In the Denaby case the different 
members of the up of collieries—the charges to which 
were aJl equal, although the distance varied—were upon the 
same system of railway. Here it was different, because until 





the goods reached the Cudworth depot they did not come 








upon the Hull & Barnsley system. Therefore if the alleged 
inequality was pei m’ssible, it was not because the probibition, 
which it was important to consider in the Denaby Main 
case, applied here: if the plantiffs were relieved from the 
section of the Act it must be on a different ground, and be- 
cause the goods were not carried under the same cir- 
cumstances. He had to ask himself a question, which was 
one of very wide application, and that was whether through 
traffic which might come from a very great distance, and 
which ultimately passed over a portion of a particular line, 
could be considered to be traffic carried under the same cir- 
cumstances as traffic carried only from the junction of two 
systems? He did not think it could. To hold that it could 
would be to strike a hlow atthe traffic arrangements which 
prev: iled all over the kingdom. He supposed that there was 
scarcely an instance in the country in which goods came any 
considerable distance over system A and joined system B for 
a comparatively short distance, and in which the portion of 
the through rate all tted to system B was comparable in 
amount in relation to the persons whose premises were situated 
upon the latter system, and who used only that system. It 
was impossible that the traffic of the country could 
be carried on on the present basis unless the com- 
parison were rejected. It was tried over and over again 
in the early days .of the railway controversy to force the 
companies to charge on the same scale mile for mile in respect 
of goods of the same class, but it has always failed. The 
courts had always rejected the principle, seeing, no doubt, 
that to accept it would involve questions of commercial pol- 
icy and general] trade economies of the most difficult and im- 
portant description, which it seemed to him could only be 
dealt with by express legislation, and could not be worked out 
by judge-made law. If it had been decided, as in the case of 
the Denaby Main Company, that the portion would not apply 
in respect of group rates on the same railway sys- 
tem it would certainly seem to be an _ unfortunate 
conclusion to be driven to that because a small section 
of the line happened to be on a different system a different 
principle should prevail. Although it might be that, looking 
to the language of the Act of Parliament, one might be driven 
to that conclusion, it was a conclusion that one ought to be 
slow tocome to. But he felt even still more strongly that it 
would be almost preposterous to claim that a through rate 
for goods which came from a very considerable distance 
should be treated, in respect of the charges, on a par with the 
rate on a route which was entirely on a portion of the system 
used by the company which established the through rate. 
On these grounds his judgment must be for the plaintiffs. 
with costs. 








The Paris Metropolitan Railroad. 

Weare indebted to Engineering for the accompanying 
map, which shows the mixed system of elevated, surface and 
tunnel lines for accommodating the local traffic of Paris, 
which after many years of delay bas at last passed from the 
preliminary to a more practical phase. 

The works are to be carried out under the auspices and con- 
trol of the general government, and the purpose in view is 
not simply to serve purely local needs, but to form a com- 
plete junction system between the different lines extending to 
all parts of France, which is particularly needed at Paris, as 
all the railroad terminals except that of the line from Havre 
are at inconvenient distances from the city. 

The plan will be seen to include : 

1. An inner circle, with junctions to the various terminal 
stations. 

2. A north-and-south transverse line in tunn®l, connecting 
the Northern and Eastern railroad stations with a centra; 
station at the Halles and a subway passing beneath the two 
arms of the Seine and the Cité. 

3. A line running obliquely from the St Lazare station to 
Vincennes, with a branch to the Northern station. This part, 
however, except between the two northerly stations, will be 
postponed until the completion of the rest. 

The proposed stations, or most of them, are shown by cross. 
lines on the plan. They are rarely more than half a mile 
apart, although they do not seem to be as close as on parts of 
the New York elevated lines, which are often less than } 
mile apart. 

As regards the level of the railroad in relation to that of 
the ground, there will be seen to be much variation. On a 
total length of 2014 miles (33 kilos.) 9.3 miles will be on 
viaduct, 3.1 miles in open cutting, and 8.1 miles in covered 
way. There will be 64 stations, 28 on the viaduct. 15 in open 
cutting, and 21 in covered way. The viaduct portion of the line 
will be practically a type borrowed from a very complete 
project for an overhead railway system prepared by Mr- 
Haag, Engineer-in-Chief des Ponts et Chaussées. The struc 
ture will involve the appropriation of a vonsiderable part of 
the public way along the route, and the destruction of con- 
siderable house property to form a new road, along the centre 
of which the railroad will run. 

The estimated cost of the viaduct is £$47,750,000, or 
nearly $5,134,400 per mile, which large sum is due 
to the large expenses connected with the expropriation of 
property, and the purchase and resale of the lands, the exten} 
of which cannot be exactly estimated. The siort stretch 
excepted, which it has been stated would be postponed till the 
completion of the rest of the system, the total cost of the 
sections of line in the tunnels or open cuttings is estimated to 
be $45,750,000, so that the complete work, apart from the 
Drouot-Vincennes section, mounts up to $92,500,000. 

It is proposed to raise this large sum by giving a concession 
for 98 years to the governor of the Crédit Foncier of France, 
who engages to form a company with a capital of $10,000,000 
within 30 days, the remainder to be subscribed by the public, 
Fach railroad line, it is proposed, shall build its own connec- 
tion with the metropolitan, enjoying running powers over the 
latter and guaranteeing a minimum traffic of $1,000,000 per 
annum for 20 years, until the postponed section is finished, 
and $1,400,000 per year thereafter. A guaranteed loan of 
$13,700,000 would likewise be placed, and the state guar- 
antee interest on the remaining $44,750,000. In reality, the 


+ 


state would be responsible for the 4 per cent. interest on the 
share capital and the 4.25 per cent. on debentures ; but this 
responsibility would be rendered insignificant by the co- 





operation of the great French railroad companies, 
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The proposed administration is under a director-general 
nominated by the state. Of the 12 directors, two would be 
nominated by the state, eight by the shareholders and two 
by the Municipal Council. It is contemplated also that the 
tate should control the tariffs, with power to reduce them 
should dividends of over 6 per cent. be declared for two con- 
secutive years. 

In case the net revenue should be in excess of the sum 
necessary for guaranteeing shares and debentures, the 
balance above 6 per cent. would, at the discretion of the 
state, be divided equally between itself and the company, or 
applied to the extension of the system. Although nothing is 
said in the scheme on the subject of passenger rates, it ap- 
pears probable that there will be a uniform price charged in- 
dependent of distance and amounting to 5 cents first-class; 
2 cents second-class, and 1 cent third-class. If so, the rates 
will certainly be very low. Such are some of the principal 
features of this great undertaking, which it appears probable 
will soon be carried into execution. 








Sontributions. 
Chicago Meeting of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

There is nothing small about Chicago. The city is laid out 
ona large scale, say 20 miles on a side, the buildings are im- 
mense, its fire was the largest, its hospitality is unbounded, 
its riots are extensive; even our hotel had to be the GRAND 
Pacific. 

Believing, as all Chicagoans do, that the heartiest welcome 
toa guest is to givehim plenty to eat and drink, the commit- 
tee had projected two meals for the entertainment of their 
visitors, but previous to the first one was the opening cere- 
mony. The address of welcome was of the standard type: 
everything in the Mechanical Engineers is according to stand- 
ard. Mr. J. A. Roche, of the Committee of Arrangements, 
told us what a nice lot of men we were, and did it in such a 
way as to make the younger members blush. The older ones 
have gotten to believe it themselves. Mr. Roche also told us 
how glad they all were to see us, and then became facetious 
and said several very clever things, but unfortunately the 
writer lost his notes of them and is afraid to draw on his 
imaginaticn for a substitute. Mr. Towne, the Vice-President, 
responded happily and reversed the telescope, so that we ap- 
peared small and the Chicagoans large, and did it well, as he 
always does everything. 

It had been decided by the Publication Committee that a 
Series of topical discussions be instituted at this meeting to 
draw out information from those whose time, or inclinations, 
or modesty would not permit them to contribute a regular 
paper. These topics proved most interesting and the first one 
was: *‘ Are there any grave objections to cam motions for 
moving the valves of high-speed engines? What is the limit. 
ing speed for cams?’ This was discussed by Mr. Sinclair, who 
thought at the present day it was rather a difficult question 
to say what was a high-speed engine. Mr. Hemenway also 
Spoke, stating he had used cams ona 10-in. cylinder engine 
making 240 revolutions, with excellent results as to wear and 


tear. Mr. Babcock had used cams on a slow-speed engine, 
but thought the fittivg had much to do with any results. 

The second topic, as to the maximum safe load for steel 
tires on steel rails, was discussed by Mr. Towne, who cited 
experiments made by Mr. Chanute on the Erie, from which 
12,000 lbs. per wheel had been the maximum prudent load, 
as he deduced it. This view was oppesed by Mr. Sinclair, 
| who declared these figures would result in injury to the rails 
and tires, since slipping did more injury than a heavier load 
| which would prevent it. 
| The third topic was an inquiry as to the present status of the 
| question of smoke-preventing turnaces under boilers, 

as to which little was said. To the next question: 

‘“*How do you make successful foundations for structures 
|on yielding earth’ Mr. Jenney, a well-known architect, 
| told how he had done it, and in the very building where we 
| were sitting. 
| assuring character, and his history of the various methods 
| for putting heavy weights on quicksands and clay was ex- 
| tremely interesting. Hedescribed the strata of the city as 
being clay for 3 ft. and then it was about the consistency of 
| soap. On being asked how far it extended, he thought nearly 
|to China; but this cannot be, for Mr. Metcalf stated at 
Pittsburgh to the Mining Engineers that the interior of the 
| earth was filled with natural gas, and we believed him, or at 
any rate applauded him, which passes for belief in many 
cases. Mr. Jenney’s method .in general was to lay beds of 
concrete and to separate them into sections by 2-in. plank, so 
that each pier rested on anindependent foundation, and to so 
tie the various beams together that if one pier settled differ 
ently from another, the ties would hold up the settled part 
and produce a uniform subsidence. Mr. Jenney stated the 
maximum weight permissible there, he thought to be two 
tens per square foot. 

The next day the engineers assembled in the Methodist 
Church, not for service, but to hear papers read and dis- 
cussed. It isan open question whether so many engineers could 
have been assembled there had a service been the attraction. 
It is tobe feared that, overworked as they are, they inter- 
pret the day of rest in its most literal signification. First in 
order came the reports of committees. This might almost be 
stereotyped; they always report progress andask for further 
time, and it is always granted. In this case both committees, 
the one on the appointment of a United States Test Commis- 
sion and the other on Standard Pipe Threads, added to the 
usual report_a statement that they expected to bring both 
matters to a successful issue, but wisely forbore to fix a more 
definite period than ‘‘ shortly.” 

The first paper was ‘“‘The Transmission of Power by Belt- 
ing made by Messrs. Wm. Sellers & Co.” and was presented 
by Mr. Wilfred Lewis. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Lewis presented a most able paper at the last meeting on 
‘*Transmission of Power by Gearing,” giving a series of ex- 
periments made by him under direction of this same firm, 
which paper was one of the most practical and useful pre- 
sented to the meeting. The present one was fully equal in 
interest to its predecessor and was exceedingly well received 
by the members. 

Mr. Lewis stated that the apparatus employed had been 
arranged so as to discover what was the actual state of things, 








Mr. Jenney’s remarks were rather of a r-; 





existing between belts and pulleys in ordinary practice. He 
therefore, directed special attention to the method of measur- 
ing the tension upon each side of the belt while working, as 
well as to the slip counter, which made it possible to multiply 
the observations with great rapidity and precision. In con- 
sidering the effect of surface upon adhesion, Mr. Lewis did 
not consider atmospheric pressure an important element. In 
the case of vertical belts he showed clearly that the sum of 
the tensions increases with an increasing load; hence the 
theory usually accepted that it remains constant is erroneous. 
Especially was this true in horizontal belts, where the working 
tension is frequently three or four times that of the initial. 
He concluded that the co-efficient of friction may vary under 
practical working conditions from 25 to 100 per cent., and 
that its value depends upon the nature and condition of the 
leather, the velocity of sliding, the temperature and the 
pressure. 

He also decided when the slip exceeds a certain amount its 
tendency to increase becomes greater, and that when the slip 
exceeds 20 per cent. a belt usually leaves the pulley. He 
also found the co-efficients in general use rather below than 
above the average results obtained, and that the economy of 
belt transmission depended principally upon journal friction 
and slip. Hence he considered it important to make belt 
speed as high as possible, up to 5,000 to 6,000 ft. per minute. 
He believed that all quarter twist belts should be avoided, 
and intermediate guide pulleys used in their place, so fixed 
that the belt may be run in either direction. 

In the discussion which followed many things were in- 
stanced, such as the centrifugal force at high speed, and it 
further appeared that leather was not considered the best 
material for belting small spindles at very high speeds. It is 
very difficult to give in brief a fair idea of this admirable 
paper, but all speakers urged the need of a large fund to 
carry out further experiments, instead of leaving them to 
the liberality of one firm, although it is evident that Messrs. 
Sellers & Co. are fully able and willing to conduct them, and 
to give engineers the benefit of their labors. 

The next paper, on ‘* The Relative Efficiency of Centrif- 
ugal and Reciprocating Pump,” was by W. O. Webber, of 
Lawrence, Mass. Hecited the tests on the Leavitt engine, 
at Lawrence. In the experiments undertaken the highest 
efficiency obtained was 0.9164 for a lift of 170 ft., and pump~ 
ing 3,615 gallons per minute. For greater lifts than 170, the 
curve of efficiency falls, and at 300 to 400 ft. is about .84 
per cent.; below 170 it also falls reversely, and at 90 ft. it 
falls quite rapidly, while at 35 ft. 0.727 is the best record. 

In regard te centrifugal pumps, the lift at which the max- 
imum efficiency was obtained was about 17 ft. Atfrom 12 
to 18 ft. some claim to get 65 to 70 per cent. of the useful 
effect; 0.613 is the best done at 14.7 head. The experiments 
showed that the efficiency rises gradually and uniformly till 
the velocity becomes 111; ft. per second. In general, it was 
stated, the efficiency of a centrifugal pump increases with its 
size, thus : 2 in. gave about 38 per cent., a 3 in. 45 per cent., 
4 in. 52 per cent., 5 in. 60 per cent., and 6 in. 64 per cent., 
these dimensions referring to the diameter of the discharge 
outlet. 

Mr. Horace Lee, of Philadelphia, then read a paper on 
‘* The Production of True Crank-Shafts and Bearings.” The 
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method of obtaining a true crank-shaft and bearing was to 
use a cylindrical truing mandrel or face-plate of a length 
greater than the distance between the extreme ends of the 
main bearings, and of the same diameter as the journals of 
the shafts, For a built up shaft he had special bearings cor- 
responding in number and diameter with the journals of the 
erank-shaft, and secured upon a stout and level bed, but ca- 
pable of longitudinal adjustment. He described the method 
of application, and the paper brought out an interesting dis- 
cussion. Mr. Babcock showed how to ascertain if the shaft 
was out of line. This evoked a conundrum from a member, 
who wanted to know what to do when the fact was ascer- 
tamed. The answer being rather evident that the best thing 
to do was to straighten it, our member did not get much satis- 
faction from his query, Mr. Babcock then read a paper on 
‘* Substitutes for Steam,” from which it appeared there were 
none deemed satisfactory by the writer, although one gentle- 
man advocated the bisulphide of carbon motor. Had Mr. 
Keeley been present we should undoubtedly have heard of a 
substitute, 

The afternoon commenced with ‘‘ Another New Steam En- 
gine Indicator,” by Mr. Barnaby, and the iustrument was 
handed around, meeting with more success than those handed 
around at the Pittsburgh meeting. This was followed by three 
papers read in succession as follows: ‘‘ Inventory Valuation 
of Machinery Plant,” by Oberlin Smith; ‘‘ The Engineer as 
an Economist,” by Mr: Henry Towne, and ‘‘ The Shop Order 
System of Accounts,” by Capt. Henry Metcalfe, U.S. A. 
As these all related to economic methods they were all dis- 
cussed at once, and the time occupied showed the interest of 
the members. This is natural, for anything which will save 
is always interesting. Mr. West read a’paper on ‘‘Irregularity 
in the Contraction of Duplicate Iron Castings,” and the Sec- 
retary read Mr. Coggin’s paper on ‘‘ Novel Chimney Stay- 
ing.” 

Following this came Mr. Crane’s paper on ‘‘ Purification 
of Water for Domestic Use.” He cught to know the needs of 
this purification, for he lives in Newark, N. J., where the 
water is so bad that the brewers are making fortunes. Next 
came Mr. Taylor’s paper on the ‘‘ Relative Value of Water 
Gas and Gas from the Siemens Producer for the Melting in 
the Open Hearth Furnace,” and lastly Mr. Cooper closed with 
a paper on ‘‘ Grain Handling in California.” 

In the evening came the banquet, and like everything else, 
it was on a grand scale. The toasts were well chosen, and 
the wit and wisdom scintillated like sparks from a Bessemer 
converter. The speakers were admirably selected, and the 
one who replied to the toast of ‘‘ Wind” proved by his re- 
marks the fitness of his selection. The speech of our worthy 
Secretary rather excelled in wit any previous efforts on his 
part, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The next morning we went to Armour & Co.'s packing 
houses. Just here a Chicago gentleman expressed to mea 
rather natural burst of indignation. He states that no sooner 
does the high-born Briton, ‘‘Lord Tomnoddy,” or some other 
titled personage, arrive in Chicago than they are ‘‘on pinsand 
needles” until they have been to this establishment, and then, 
having minutely inspected it in all its terrible details, they 
ignore all the very many wonderful and beautiful things to 
be seen in this magnificent city, and go home and characterize 
Chicago as one vast butchering place for ‘‘ sticking pigs, 
‘don’teher know.’” The process of hog-killing as practiced 
at Armour’s is really in spite of its necessary attendant hor- 
rors, wonderful, as showing what a systematic appliance of 
labor and mechanism can do. It seems not inappropriate to 
glance at the methods, for mechanical appliances certainly 
play an important part. The hogs being in a small pen, 
are caught around the leg by a shackle fastened to a chain, 
which, winding up ona drum, hoists the pig into the air, 
head down. Before he can get outa respectable squeal he 
has been rapidly passed forward on a runway, and the butch- 
er makes a quick stroke with his stiletto and gives it a sharp 
turn. The hog then passes along and is plunged into a cal- 
dron of boiling water, along which he floats to the opposite 
end, where he runs on to a table and passes between two 
rapidly revolving scrapers having sole-leather paddles, 
and from which he soon emerges shorn of all 
bristles. A chain is attached and he is hoisted again 
into the air, his hind legs being fastened apart by 
a stout stick, which is attached toa truck running on a 
track. As he moves rapidly off, a man splits him down the 
front and partly severs the head, and another removes the 
entrails; a man on the opposite side splits him down the back, 
He continues to travel dead-head over this narrow-gauge 
road, and at the terminus he is thrown on to a table, at either 
end of which stands a men with a sword or something like 
it, which he wields with both hands. A stroke decapitates 
him, and at the same instant the other man cuts him up. He 
is now only sides, hams, etc. The rapidity of this work it 
marvelous; with one butcher the rate is 25 hogs per minute, 
and when running full there are three butchers, so that 1,500 
hogs per hour go through the mill. From statistics it ap- 
pears that Armour & Co. killed last year 1,133,479 hogs, 

330,652 cattle and 63,262 sheep. Several of the ladies went 
through the place and wished they had not. From here the 
party visited Pullman, but that isso familiar to your readers 
that description is unnecessary. On the return we stopped at 
the South Chicago Rolling Mills and were very much surprised 
at their extent and the completeness of their plant. The me- 
chanical appliances were of the very highest type, and the 
location of these mills is such that they have every advan- 
tage of water and rail communication, not alone with their 
markets, but also with the Lake Superior iron mines. Large 
propellers were being rapidly discharged by means of steam 
derricks, and the ore was being stocked up in bins, as all 
shipments from the mines must be made during the summer 





season. That eveniug the topical discussions were resumed 
and much valuable information elicited. 

The session closed on Friday with the reading of Prof. 
Trowbridge’s paper on the ‘‘Relative Economy of Ventilation 
by Heated Chimneys and Ventilation by Fans,” followed by 
Mr. Giddings’ *‘ Dynamometer for Measuring Power Required 
to move Slide-valves ;” and concluded by Prof. Woodward’s 
‘* Manual Training Schools.” That afternoon the society 
went in carriages and saw some of the beautiful drives and 
fine parks of the city. The drive along the lake in Lincoln 
Park was a treat to all, and the view of this immense inland 
sea charmed all who were fortunate enough to see it. The 
members then separated, filled with the pleasantest recollec- 
tions of their visit, their hosts, and their place of meeting” 
Although Chicago has frequently been the place of conven- 
tions of various organizations, yet their hospitality seems in- 
exhaustible; like the adviser of ‘‘ Koko” in the Mikado, they 
always do the two things he recommended : 

‘** Don’t stint yourself” and ‘‘ Do it well.” 

ONE OF THOSE WHO WAS DONE WELL. 


The Late G. A. Nicolls—Half a Century of Railroad 
Service. 











Gustavus Anthony Nicolls, a civil engineer, president of 
the lateral railroads of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
Company, died May 18, 1886, of paralysis, at his residence in 
Readirg, Pa. He was descended from the ancestors of Sir 
Jasper Nicolls, late Governor-General of India, dating back 
to 1580, and was born April 38, 1817, at Abbey View, 
Thomastown, County Kilkenny, Ireland. His father was 
Col. Wm. Darm Nicolls, of the English Royal Artillery. His 
mother was Maria Graves, daughter of Anthony Graves, a 
land proprietor in the County of Kilkenny. He was educated 
for the military profession, but decided to seek his fortune in 
the United States, for which country he sailed from England 
in October, 1834. He came to Philadelphia to his uncle, 
Bartholomew Graves, at theage of 17. In April, 1835, asa 
rodman, he entered the engineer corps of Moncure Robinson, 
the first chief engineer of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road (now a resident of Philadelphia), and from that time 
to the day of his death he remained in the employ of the 
company in various capacities. In 1836 he became Assistant 


Engineer. In 1837 he was made Principal Assistant Engi- 
neer. In 1838 he was made Superintendent of Transporta- 


tion, and retained that position until 1846. In the latter year 
he was made Chief Engineer and General Superintendent, 
which positions he filled for 18 years. In 1859 the offices 
were separated, and Mr. Nicolls chose the general superin- 
tendency, filling that office for 13 years also. In 1871 he 
was made General Superintendent and President’s Assistant 
by F. B. Gowen, then President. From 1871 to 1877 he 
lived in Philadelphia. In 1873 he was elected Second Vice- 
President, and re-elected in 1874, °75 and °76. In 1877 he 
was elected President of the lateral roads, and in 1876 was 
made President of the Susquehanna & Tide-Water Canal, re- 
taining the positions until his death. ‘ 

In the discharge of the duties of all these important offices 
Mr. Nicolls was ever prompt, active and energetic. During 
his term of service, under 10 presidents of the company, 
covering 51 years, he saw his company grow with the coun- 
try, from the time when it ran but one daily passenger train 
to Philadelphia until the present day, when it has 10 or 12 
passenger trains each way daily, an income of many mill- 
ions, and is the greatest coal-carrying railroad inthe world. 

Mr. Nicolls took an active part in many of the industrial 
enterprises and charitable institutions of Reading. During 
the late war he was active in the support of the government, 
and liberally gave to it his money, influence and labor. He 
had traveled considerably in this country, and made several 
trips to Europe. 

Mr. Nicolls married, in 1846, Rosa Catherine Mublenberg, 
only daughter of the late Hon. Henry A. Muhlenberg, Mem- 
ber of Congress and Minister to Austria. She died in 1867. 
In 1869 he married Annie Hall-Mublenberg, daughter of the 
late Dr. F. A. Muhlenberg, of Lancaster. She, with one son, 
Frederick Wm. Nicolls, survives him. 

The motto of the Nicolls tamily, fide et industria (by fidel- 
ity and industry), has been well illustrated during his life. 
His funeral took place May 22 at Reading, and was largely 
attended by all classes of citizens, by four clef engineers, 
two of whom are still in the service of the company, and by 
the leading officials, officers and employés of the Reading 
Railroad. R. B. O. 

PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1886. 


TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

At the annual meeting of the New York Locomotive Works 
in Rome, N. Y., last week, the following directors were 
chosen: Edward Comstock, H. M. Lawton, F. G. Nock, 
W. W. Wardwell, Rome, N. Y.; Wm. A. Burr, Cazenovia, 
N. Y.; John W. Ellis, Wm. B. Isham, H. A. V. Post, Fred- 
erick Robert, New York. 

The Dickson Manufacturing Co. in Scranton, Pa., has sev- 
eral orders for heavy locomotives on hand. 


The Car Shops. 

The Wagner car door 1s to be put on 1,000 new cars shortly 
to be built for the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh. 
This door has been adopted by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Co. for its cars. It is stated that shippers of flour in sacks 
now frequently specify cars with the Wagner door in giving 
orders for car-load shipments, appreciating the protection 
afforded by this device. 

The Indianapolis Car Works have begun work on an order 
for 300 box cars for the Terre Haute & Indianapolis road. 

The Harrisburg Car Manufacturing Co. in Harrisburg, 
Pa., has started up its shops on an order for 500 box cars for 
the Pittsburgh & Western road. 








The Wason Manufacturing Co, at Brightwood (Springfield), 


Mass., has just delivered three handsome passenger cars to 
the Connecticut River road. 

Mr. E. 8S. Bushnell, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is furnishing 
springs for the seats of 50 new passenger cars now being built 
for the Néw York Central & Hudson River road. The Bush- 
nell springs are in use on the passenger cars of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Co.’s lines. 


Bridge Notes. 


The New York Times of June 11 says: ‘‘The Harlem 
Bridge Commissioners determined yesterday morning to re- 
ject all the bids submitted to them. Several reasotis are 
given for this action, the principal one being that John Mc- 
Quade, the lowest bidder for the masonry work on the new 
bridge, found it impossible to combine with the lowest or, in 
deed, any of the bidders for the erection of the metallic por- 
tions, and as the Commissioners decided at the first that the 
bridge should not be built under a number of contracts ter- 
minating at different periods, but that all the contractors 
should be held jointly responsible for the due completion of 
the structure, they rejected the bids. They were induced to 
take this course because they think that the bridge can be 
erected for much less now than last April, when the bids re- 
jected yesterday were made. At that time material was 
dearer than at present, the labor market was unsettled, and 
the eight-hour movement hung threateningly on the horizon. 

*“*McQuade’s bid for the masonry work was $1,093,000, 
The lowest bidder and the most of the other bidders on the 
metallic work considered this amount dangerously low, and 
refused to accept with McQuade a joint liability to com- 
plete the bridge within the time specified. Had the bridge 
been built under the several lowest bids submitted to the 
commission it would have cost $1,970,000.” 


Iron and Steel. 
The Beaver Falls Iron Co. will shortly start up the rolling 
mill at Beaver Falls, Pa., which has been idle for two 
years. 

Eight new open-hearth steel furnaces are now being built 
in Pittsburgh and the neighborhood. This will make the total 
number there 25. 

Constant improvement seems to bear about the same rela- 
tion to the economical and successful manufacture of Bes 
semer steel and rails that eternal vigilance is said to bear to 
liberty. No rail works in the country has hada higher ap- 
preciation of the necessity of such improvements than the 
Edgar Thomson Steel Works, but the Messrs. Carnegie not 
being satisfied with what has been accomplished, have given 
Capt. Jones carte-blanche to build an entirely new rail mill 
alongside of the present one, and to equip it with all of the 
latest improvements, including some of Capt. Jones’ that have 
not yet been used at any works. When the new mill is com- 
pleted, the old mill will be rebuilt, and heldin reserve to make 
either rails or merchant steel as may be demanded. It is be- 
lieved by the Messrs. Carnegie that not only will they be en- 
abled in this new mill to inerease the production and lessen the 
cost of product, but that the improvements adopted will 
be such as to materially improve its quality as well. The 
contract for the G furnace at this works hes also been placed, 
making seven furnaces, and which will, when completed, 
make the Messrs. Carnegie the largest producers of pig iron 
in the world. The building of the two additional furnaces, 
F and G, was necessitated by their method of working : that 
is, direct. The output of the seven furnaces will be greater 
than their present converting capacity. This will permit a 
selection of iron for blowing, and not compel, as has been 
the case when the blast furnace capacity was about equal to 
that of the converting house, the sending to the converter of 
whatever iron may be produced. Out of all of the furnaces 
plenty of iron of the right chemical composition will be pro- 
duced for the converters.—American Manufacturer. 

Hunnewell Furnace, in the Hanging Rock region in Ken- 
tucky, went into blast last week. 

Blast Furnaces of the United States, 
The American Manufacturer (Pittsburgh) says: ‘‘ Our 
monthly statement gives in detail by districts and fuels used 
the number of furnaces in and out of blast on June 1, and the 
weekly capacity of the same. 

‘* Regarding these capacities it should be noted that they 
are in most instances capacities, and are slightly in excess of 
the actual make, though not in excess of the production that 
has sometimes been reached by the furnaces. In other cases, 
however, the capacity given is the actual average production 
of the furnaces. It is also to be noted that since Jan. 1, when 
there has been a great increase in the number of antbracite 
and bituminous furnaces in blast, there has also been con- 
siderable increase in the average capacity of the furnaces in 
blast. Furnaces blown in during that time have increased 
their make, and old furnaces, by adopting new practices, have 
also somewhat increased their production, 

_ “In a condensed form, the table makes the following show- 
ing : 


--—-In blast.-—— Out of blast.— 





Weekly Weekly 
Fuel. No. capacity. No capacity. 
CREP OOM iss 605-50 cv cevcee 54 9,884 161 16,795 
MID dis onbs, awbesankn 123 35,136 87 18,909 
BitumINOUS.... .2. oe. ese 13 74,750 90 33,412 
GT ex-craek...thtanoaden 308 119,770 338 69,117 


‘* A comparison of this table with that giving the condition 
of furnaces last month shows that there has been an increase 
in the number of furnaces in blast in each of the three divis- 
ions. The charcoal furnaces in blast have, during the month, 
increased from 47 to 54; there has been an increase of ore in 
the number of anthracite furnaces blowing, and an increase 
of four in the number of bituminous. The weekly capacity 
of the furnaces in blast has also increased during the month 
in round numbers 9,500 tons, making the present weekly 
capacity of the furnaces in blast nearly 120,000 tons. Never 
befere in the history of the country has there been so large a 
capacity of the furnaces blowing. : 

‘** Since Jan. 1 the increase in furnaces in blast aud in thei! 
weekly capacity, as intimated above, has been most marked. 
The statement for the two dates named is as follows : 

Jan. 1, 1886.— June 1, 1886.— 
Ww 





eekly Weekly 

Fuel. No. capacity. No. capacity 
a ee yee 57 7,804 54 f 9,834 
BBURIAORS, 2... oo. cccecsscs 104 29,811 123 35,156 
re 112 59,436 131 74,750 
pT are ee pe 273 97,051 308 119,770 


‘* While the number of charccal furnaces in blast was three 
less on June 1 than on Jan. 1, the capacity is 2,000 tonsa 
week greater. This comes from the blowing in of some new 
charcoal furnaces, and of remodeled old furnaces, these new 
furnaces having greater capacity than the ordinary charc« al 
furnaces, or than those which they have displaced. There 
has been an increase since Jan. 1 of 19 in the number of an- 
thracite furnaces in blast, and an increase in capacity of those 
in blast of 6,325 tons. The increase in the number of 
bituminous furnaces in blast is precisely the same as 
the increase in anthracite, viz, 19, but the in- 
crease in capacity is much greater than the increase of _ 
anthracite capacity, being 15,314 tons per week as compare 
with 6,325 tons of anthracite. It is to be noted, however, 
that all of this increase is not to be ascribed to the furnaces 





that have been blown in since Jap. 1, a portion of it being 
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due to the increase in capacity of those that were in blast on 
the first of the year. 
‘*Our returns do not give us the necessary data to render 

a complete statement as to the stocks, but the partial informa- 
tion that we have received up to this date would show that 
they are increasing rapidly in per cent, though atthe present 
time they are by no means as great as they have been at 
certain periods in the past. The important feature in the 
increase is that its percentage is large, though this percentage, 
of course, is on a small previous ane FF 

‘‘Comparing the presentmonth with the cor nding period 
a year ago, there were 44 more anthracite tad in operation 
than on June 1, 1885, with an increase in weekly capacity of 
15,302 tons. As the capacity of the anthracite furnaces in 
blast a year ago was only 19,834 tons, the increase is equal 
to nearly 80 per cent. The increase in the number of bi- 
cuminous stacks in blast during the year has been 40; the 
ne ae in capacity in blast is 36,595 tons, or about 75 per 
cent. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers of 
the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 


age. Page. 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe...... 20 

































2 Manchester & Lawrence........ 414 Four quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. each were paid, 
B. & 0. Emplo res" Relief As'n.345 Marquette, Houghton & Ont,..414 making 7 per cent. in all paid on the stock. 
altimore adelphbia....... Michigan ‘Jentral.......... 23, 34: 2 a : . 
Boston & Lowell..... Rae, 15 Mil.. Lake Shore & Western ....1¥1 The traffic for the year was as follows: 
oston _ SRE eae 23 ississippi aesevesol 3 5 
PP ae 1885-86. 1884-85 Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Buffalo, N. ¥-& Philadeiphia., 16 Missour! Peciiie.-“.-----+--....906 | Passengers carried... 3,121,607 | 2.849,000 I. 272.707 9.6 
Canadian Gov’t Railroads... ...272 hua & Lowell........ “414 | Passenger-miles. ....129,208,404 122,618,235 I. 6,590,169 65.4 
Canadian Pacific................ 893 Natchez, Jackson & Co Tons freight carried. 3,873,605 980,502 D. 106,897 2.7 
Carolina Central.... —...e0e- 366 Naugatuck.... .... .......sceeeee Ton-miles .......... 719,972,565 780,944,261 D.60,971,696 7.8 
Charlotte, Col. & Augusta...... 155 New Haven & Northampton..208 te: 
COs a5 in cane’. bxceaneceiaed $94 New London Northern.........- 120] _ Average rate: | + 
Chesapeake & Dela Y. & New England .. “"16| Per passenger-mile.. 2.420cts. 2.466cts. D. 0.046 «1.9 
Chesapeake & Ohio .N. Haven & Hartfor 23) Per ton-mile...... 1.070 * 1040 “ LL 0.030 29 
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, Ontario & Western 
Chicago & Alton 


, Providence & Boston... 
Railroad Commission.... 33 


N. 

N. Y.. 
N. Y. 
N. Y. 
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::.393 Northern Central...... ..... 











































Chi. St. P., Minn. & Omaha. ...256 Norwich & Worcester... .--..-..120] company 
8 sburgh....... : 0} tern (South Carolina).. i : ss 
Cin. & Muskingum Vailey...... 394 Northern (New Hampshire)....414 The train mileage was as follows : 
Ge. here oj Tex. Pacific. 4 Ohio & Mississippi........... +174 Train-miles : 1885-86. 1884 85. Inc. or Dee. P. ec. 
‘in. & Springfield..... Secsehncian “ere . =e p ‘ 
Cleveland & Canton.. ...192 Pennsylvania & New York..... Posseneer Beteesene bo gd pte D. 2 oat ¥: 
Cleve., Col., Cin. & Ind. ..-208 Penneylvania Railroad ..... . 175 | Freigat.... ...-.-. — eae a o SSie 4 
Columbia & Greenville, ....... 174 Peoria, Decatur & Evansville...192| Other ......... 707,945 628,606 I. 79,339 12.3 
Col., Hocking Vy. & Tol. .192, 360 Philadelphia & Reading........ 48 e —< 
7 RS ley Seas ...367 Phila., Wil. & Baltimore.. 307 tee 22 tected 10,352,307 10,514,216 D. 161,909 1.4 
Connecticut River.... . 85 Pittsburgh, Cin. & St.L . Yt train load : 
Consolidation Coal C ttsburgh & Lake Erie... 68| Av. train .oad ; ai 
Cumberland Valley....... ..-.. 807 Pittsburgh Junction............. 85 | Passengers, No. . 52.0 490 L 3.0 61 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co. ..... 256 Pitts., McK. & Youghiogheny... 68 | Freight, tons..... 106.4 006.9 LL. 0.4 0.4 
pe. a, S eon . 104, 4 Peeccea kOe & od bes bsen 394 
enver io Grande.. ......1: ‘or lensburg : 35 _trai ; 7 : 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge Providence Worcester be Sarht-tens per “3138. = mile last year ees 
Detroit, Lansing & No Richmond & Alleghany... 86 | per treig! rain mule, $1.20. ie expenses per mule run, 
Detroit, Gd. Richmond & Danville.......... all trains, were $0.70. The cost of maintenance of way was 
Skee rightsville 11.64 cents per mile run. The car mileage last year was: 
Fort Wayne, Cin. & Louisv. Passenger trains, 14,039,285; freight, 99,111,717; service, 
Galveston, Houston & Hen. 3,323,704. 


Georgia Pacific............+ 272 
ks aaa 


324 
Hanover Junc , Han. & Gett’g.414 


SEOUIBDEIIS, 60.0000 ccncncsosencas 192 Savannah, Fla. & Western 
Houston & Texas Central...... 272 South Carolina.. 2! 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mt...120 Stewartstown.... 

Ditinois Central. .......-cccccce .174 y Greenfie 
Indianapolis & St. Louis ....... 208 Union Pacific. 

International & Gt. No......... 7 Utica & Black River....... ... 
Kansas City Union Depot Co...256 Virginia Midland............ ... 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.23, 323, 314 Western Maryland........ 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co..140 Western North Carolina... 
Lehigh Valley..... .. ...... 68,224 Wilmington, Col. & August 

Leh. & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co...139 Wilmington & Weldon .. ...... 104 
SID Tink ch cc ceces ncnhscee Worcester, Nashua & Roch.....191 
Louisville, N. jimeny & Chi....2 Wrightsville& Tennille ........ 256 


Maine Centra 68 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


The mileage operated by this company for its last fiscal year 
was 1,383.4 miles, the same as at the conclusion of the pre- 
ceding year. Thereare 162.7 miles of second track and 
286.1 miles of sidings. The report is for the year ending 
March 31. 

A new branch to St. Joseph, Mo., 64.4 miles was built, but 
not brought into operation until near the close of the year, as 
noted below. 

The equipment includes 331 locomotives; 141 pees pol 23 
sleeping, 9 dining, 9 postal and 44 baggage, mail and express 
cars; 4,586 box, 1,237 stock, 1,783 flat and coal and 259 
drovers’ and caboose cars; 3 officers’ and pay cars and 700 
gravel, hand and other service cars. 

The general balance sheet is as follows : 

Liabilities. 
Capital stock fixed $50,009,000, amount issued........ 
Fractional scrip oustanding, convertible iuto stuck. . 


Six per cent. mortgage coupon bonds $5,340,000 
Six per cent. mortgage 1egistered bonds. ... EL yen 


Five per cent. extension coupon bonds..... 070, 
Five per cent. extension registered bonds.. 390,000 

; ——-——_ 16,460,0U0 
Chicago & Southwestern bonds, guaranteed... ...... 5,000,000 
Addition and improvement account ................ 7,213,000 
ROCIIUEG HOPGING 0.55 os scnscccecs stcccc sean soes eee . 506,751 
Profit balance of income account.... ............+-+ ° 544,523 





Total liabilities $72,684,274 


Assets . 
Cost of road and equipment, including all branch 
roads owned by this compan. 


$59,607,710 

Cost of railroad bridge at Rock Island................. 758, 5% 
Capital stock and bonds of connecting roads . ...... 8,382,029 
Loans and other investments .......... .---+0-+.+++- 1,451,387 

Six per cent. C., R. I. & P. Ry. mortgage bonds on 

BE haa edee's tagcchs tn. sei Mena aade bess shld 00.000 
Stock of materials, fuel, etc., on hand. ............... 356,281 
SE IS oisciss cee+ns. a7 nstedsndheetsaseens 860,944 
Cash and loans (payable on demand).................. 7 397 
RE ee Lm | ang en ann Pee eee $72,654,274 


The funded debt was increased by $960,000 extension bonds 
issued for the new St. Joseph Branch, as stated below. The 
report says : ‘‘ The pr of the sale of $1,470,000 of the 
5 per cent. extension bonds have been invested in stock and 
bonds of connecting and other railroads, for the protection of 
this company’s interest.” 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 








. 1885-86. 1884-85. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
a aoe $7,713,659 $8,144,142 D. $430,483 5.3 
Passengers........... 127,258 3,023,884 I. 104,374 3.4 
MI Cob ivick sc cndies 86.806 191,090 D. 4, 2.2 
SRR 148,670 147,423 L. s24 0.8 
Rents, interest, etc.. 611,027 497,550 I. 113,477 22.8 
Car mileage......... 208,821 190,067 I. Wi 9.9 
ae 8,107 8,755 D. 7.2 

. | RE $12,004,348 $12,206,911 D. $202,563 1.7 
Expenses ........... 7,166,893 7,160,324 D. 6,569 0.9 
Net earnings...... $4,837,435 $5,046,587 D. $209,132 4.1 
Gross earn. per mile. 8,677 8,824 D. 147. 7 
Net nis ” 3,497 3.647 D. 150 =4.1 
Per cent. of expenses 59.7 58.7 L SO cuss 

Expenses include taxes, which amounted to $391,871 last 


5 | lowing report: The sales of land have amounted during the 


25 
$y | Nov. 1, 1885, on lands, etc., then unsold, were $3,941, being 


41 on back taxes on lands which the com 


6} miles, Total mileage, 64.41 miles. 


fn comparison with the previous year passenger earni 
show an Eeveaie of $103,373, or 3.42 per cent., which is 
made up of an increase in earnings on business from connect- 
ing lines of $18,775 and anincrease of earnings from busi- 
ness originating on our own line of $84,597. 

Freight earnings for the year show a decrease of $430,483, 
or 5.28 per cent. The revenue from through freight (freight 
delivered to or received from connecting lines) decreased 
$458,028, while the revenue from local freight increased 
$27,545. Of the entire freight earnings, 54.36 per cent. was 
from through, and 45.64 per cent. from local freight. 

The increase in taxes was due to an alteration in the Iowa 
law changing the date of payment. 
The result of the year was as follows: 


I IE II 5. on004 5502 00 5ipeseeeee sencces $4,837,455 
Net cash receipts from land sold..............s.++eseee 310, 
TN daccnd scr wbaneisesscekees sasatuaecan oe -$5,147,455 
Interest on bonded debt.................-000. $1,213,250 
Rental of leased lines.................00-eee 301,995 
Rental and tolls, Mo. River bridges.......... 64,785 
Dividends On StOCK....... ..ccccce ssesece op 2,037,186 
Carried to addition and improvement ac- 
CII ss cycncecessess vacdvedebesabtavases 463,000 
—-—-—— 5,080,216 
Balance, surplus for the year...............+.++5+ $67,239 


The average cost per unit of traffic (counting a passenger™ 
mile equal to a ton-mile) last year was 0.804 cent. The aver- 
age passenger journey was 41 miles; the average freight 
haul 186 miles. The figures above do not include 406,381 
tons of freight carried 41,876,807 miles for the use of the 





Mr. J. L. Drew, the Land Commissioner, presented the fol- 


year to 2,469.99 acres, for the total sum of $25,466, or at an 
average price of $10.31 per acre. The bills receivable un- 
paid and on hand now amount to $676,114 (principal). The 
receipts for interest have been $57,243. Taxes paid, as of 


on 17,313 acres of land, and on unsold property in the town 
of Audubon. Besides, the sam of $786 has been expended 
ny has had to take 
back, owing to defaults in payment. The remittances to the 
treasurer of the company, from the receipts of this office, 
have amounted to $310,000. The acreage on the books of 
land unsold on April 1, as to which the title is considered 
perfect, is 16,749. The past year has been exceed- 
ingly unfavorable for the sale of lands in West- 
ern Iowa, at reasonable prices. The low figures ob- 
tainable for farm produce and the emigration of many em 
barrassed farmei's to newer settlements have caused a very 
considerable quantity of lands, improved or partially so, to 
be thrown upon the market, and at prices much less than 
could readily have been realized but a short time ago; and 
until such offerings be absorbed by new settlers or investors 
a lively demand is not to be expected. Fortunately this com- 
pany had disposed of all but a small portion of its lands be- 
fore this temporary reaction set in; and, as nearly all the 
land sold by it was actually en and improved by the 
purchasers, and is, therefore, still much more valuable than 
the lien for remaining purchase money unpaid, our collec- 
tions have continued to be very fair, and the acreage the com- 
pany has had, or will have, to take back, will not reach to 
any very considerable figure. 

he usual improvements are reported, the principal being 
several reductions of grades on the Iowa Division and 6 miles 
of new sidings. There were 3,349 tons steel rails and 389,407 
new ties used in renewals. Eleven locomotives, 6 passenger 
cars, 32 box and 6 ca cars were added to the equip- 
ment. Seven of the locomotives were to replace old ones 
worn out. 

The report says: ‘‘ Since the date of the last report a road 
has been built by the St. Joseph & Iowa Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration existing under the laws of the state of Missouri, 
from Altamont, Daviess County, Mo., a station on the South- 
western Division of this road, through Daviess, DeKalb and 
Buchanan counties to St. Joseph, Mo., a distance of 49.75 
miles, with a branch from St. Joseph, Mo., to Rushville, 
Mo., a station on the Atchison Branch of this road, 14.66 


‘* To aid in the construction of that line the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. bas issued $960,000 of its 5 per 
cent. extension and collateral bonds, being at the rate of 
$15,000 per mile for 64 miles of completed road. The pro- 
ceeds of sale of these bonds have been used in building the 
line and obtaining station and terminal facilities at St. 
Joseph,*Mo., which are now worth a very considerable ad- 
vance over the cost to the company. As security for this in- 
vestment the company has received from the St. Joseph & 
Iowa Railway Co. its entire issue ($960,000) of first-mort- 
gage 6 per cent. bonds, and all the stock of that company. A 
traffic arrangement has also been entered into between the 
companies, which cannot fail to be mutually advantageous, 
and particularly so to the Chicago, Rock d & Pacific 
Railway Co., as it gives it a direct entrance to St. Joseph (a 
city of about 35,000 inhabitants, and one of the most pros- 
perous on the Missouri River), with passenger and freight 
depots, situated in the business centre of the city. The pre- 
liminary surveys for this line began May 24, 1885, ing 
was commenced Aug. 8, 1885, the track completed Jan. 8, 
1886, and the road opened for business Feb. 1, 1886.” 





Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacitic Junction. 





This company is an Enghsh organization which owns the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, 189 miles, and the New 


Orleans & No , 195 miles; also a controlling interest 
in the Vic & Meridian, 142 miles and (jointly with 
Alabama Great Southern) a controlling interest in the Cin- 


cinnati Southern road, 336 miles. The Alabama Great 


Southern, 295 miles, controlled by the same owners, and is 
operated in connection with this company’s lines. The report 
is for the year ending Dec. 31. 

The report of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
Co. has been already published. The Vicksburg & Meridian 
is in the hands of a receiver, who makes a separate report. 
The reports of the two other lines are given below. 

A large amount is due this company from the controlled 
companies. It is pro to settle this debt by issues of pre- 
ferred bonds, as no’ in the report. 


NEW ORLEANS & NORTHEASTERN. 
This road extends from Meridian, Miss., to New Orleans, 








t, miles. It was first operated for its entire length in 

The earnings for the year were as follows : ” 

1885. 1884. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 

Earnings.... ...... $698,165 $597,446 1. $100,719 16.9 
Expenses............ 596,224 72,634 D. 76,410 11.4 

Net earnings...... $101,941 *$75.188 1. $177,129 .... 
Gross earn. per mile. 080 3,064 I. 516 16.9 
Net = * Dil'’'"debetecd!* “tl dette aan aA. 
Per cent, of exps... 85.4 110.9 D. 25.5 

* Deficit. 


The report says: ‘‘ The gross earnings of the road, while 
showing an increase for the year of nearly 17 per cent., have 
not equaled the expectations of the management. During 
the first nine months there was an increase of $145,270, but 
for the remaining three months the receipts decreased $44,- 
551 in comparison with corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year, thus reducing the net increase to $100,719. 
During the last three months there was a falling off of 
$15,945 in the passenger traffic, as that period compared 
with a time when the passenger traffic was considerable, 
owing to the New Orleans Exposition. There was alsoa de- 
crease in the freight traffic of $27,100, as well as a slight re- 
duction in receipts from car mileage and engine hire. The 


loss in freight traffic was owing to cotton being 7y via 
Northern lines direct to the spinners, while in 1884 the larger 
Dur- 


portion sought the Gulf ports for a to Europe. 
ing 1884 the cotton tonnage was 22. per cent, of the en- 
tire tonnage moved, while in 1885 it was 12.05 per cent., a 
comparative loss of nearly 11 per cent. and an actual loss of 
67,000 bales in amount of cotton handled. ws iS oD 

‘** The necessary formalities connection with the issue of 
rior lien bonds to the extent of 37,000 per mile, authorized 
st year, have been completed. A considerable portion of 
the bonds have been sold, and the rest will be issued as re- 
quired. 
‘*The amount due from this company to the Alabama, 
New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction Co. on Dec. 31, 1885, 
was £231,017, of which the amount due for unpaid inte: est 
and coupons of first-mortgage bonds was £222,566.” 
VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC. 


This road extends from Delta, La., to the Texas line, 189 
ntiles, The 19 miles from Shreveport to the Texas line are 
leased to the Texas & Pacific Co., leaving 170 miles worked. 
The figures given below are for six months to Dec. 31 only. 
The earnings for the half-year were as follews: 


1885. 1884. Ine. or Dec. P.c. 

DRONE cisced Saciisvcousd $287,968 $233,510 I. $54,458 23.3 

BXPOMGOB...0 000 scocsece « . 201,795 181,054 I. 20,741 114 

Net earnings............ - $86,173 $52,456 IL. $33,717 64.2 

Gross earn. per mile........ 1,694 1,374 I. 320 23.3 

Net - eT Seekeaed é 309 =I. 198 64.2 
Percent. of exps. _....... 70.1 775 D. 74 


The report says: ‘‘ The amount due from this company to 
the Alabama, New Orleans, Texas & Pacific Junction Co. is: 
Advances for construction, £64,565; for unpaid coupons on 
first-mortgage bonds, £202,981; total, £267,546. 

‘“* The Executive Committee are of opinion that this 
amount should be paid off ina manner similar to that sug- 
gested in the case of the New Orleans & Northeastern Co, 

** An issue was recently made of $1,000,000 of the prior 
lien bonds of the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Co., 
authorized last year, and the bonds are now quoted on the 
London Stock Exchange.” 





Alabama Creat Southern. 





This company owns a line from Wauhatchie, Tenn., to Mer- 
idian, Miss., 290 miles, and the company has running powers 
over five miles of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
track between Wauhatchie and Chattanooga, making in all 
295 miles. The securities are chiefly held in England, and 
the report for the year ending Dec. 41 last comes from Lon- 
don. 
The passengers and freight carried were as follows: 


1885. 1884. Decrease. P.c. 
Passengers... ........ 199,210 220.670 21,460 9.7 
Tons freight .... ... £56,038 627,947 71,909 11.5 


A considerable part of the freight is coal, pig iron and iron 
ore, which are necessarily carried at low rates. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 





1885. 1884. Ine. or dec. P.c. 

Barings... ...00c0000 $1,076,188 $1,165,102 D. $88,914 7.6 
Expenses ....... 200. 948,048 1,021,437 PD. 73,389 7.2 
Net earnings ..... $128,140 $143,605 D. $15,525 10.8 
Gross earn. per mile . 3,648 3.949 D. 30L 7.6 
et we - we ee 432 487 D. 53 10.8 
Per cent. of expenses. 88.1 87.7 LL  Saee ber 


No statement of the disposition of net earnings is given. 
The — says: ‘* The depression which has so long ex- 
isted in the United States, and which has continued beyond 
the close of 1885, materially affected the business of this 
company, as well as that of every line in the South. There 
was adecrease in tonnage and in the number of passengers 
carried. While there was an average gain of 18 cents per 
a there was an average loss of 5 cents per ton of 
reight, which loss was in part attributable to the low com- 
petitive rates prevailing in the first three months of 1885, 
and in part to the low rates charged upon all shipments 
to and from the New Orleans Exposition. This loss of 5 
cents per ton is equal to a loss of $27,800 net revenue. The 
working expenses, however, are abnormally high, and must 
be materially reduced if the shareholders are to obtain an 
adequate return on the capital expended. With regard to 
this important point the directors have received advices from 
the Executive mittee which indicate where a t sav- 
ing may be effected. The Committee report that the cost of 
maintenance will be ea, reduced if the remaining iron 
rails now in the track are replaced with steel. They recom- 
mend that at least 10,000 tons of steel rails be laid as soon as 
ible, and that arrangements be made for a further 
delivery of 500 tons per month, to commence in January, 
1887, and to continue till the 1981¢ miles of iron rails are 
replaced. i the years 1883, 1884 and 1885, the sum 
expended on repairs to the track and roadway was $829,469. 
which is equal to 25 per cent. of the gross revenue earned 
during those years. ith a steel track in good order, the 
expenditure on mainterance of way should not exceed 16 per 
cent.of the gross earnings, and a reduction to this extent 
would, in the three years above mentioned, have made a say- 








year, against $294,605 in the preceding year, 


cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Co., lessee of the Cin- 


ing of about $100, per annum,” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Passes.—All persons connected with this paper are forbid- 
den to ask for passes under any circumstances, and we 

* will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 


Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im- 
portant to our readers, Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis 
ing patronage. 





TRUNK LINE THROUCH FREIGHT MOVEMENT 
IN M 








The report of shipments of freight from Chicago in 
May, as in March and April, is incomplete, lacking the 
shipments made over the Chicago & Atlantic Railroad, 
which, being taken at less than the regular rates, 
have doubtless been a much larger proportion of 
the whole than usual. These shipments go either 
over the New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio to the 
Erie, or by the Wabash to Detroit and thence 
by the Grand Trunk, and those going by 
the latter route, which have been made for some- 
thing like a year, never have been reported. It is 
quite possible that as much as 25 per cent. of the en- 
tire shipments, and possibly more, went by this road 
in May, and this accounts partly, no doubt, for the 
extraordinarily large part of the New York grain re- 
ceipts brought to New York in May by the Erie and 
Lehigh Valley, the latter having a freight line running 
over the Wabash. 

The reported Chicago shipments eastward of through 
freight of all kinds (except live stock and dressed 
meats) in May have been: 





Y Tons. | Year. Tons. 

We vics dévbebtsncnastae ED Bei We gc iccacece cones 149,287 
,  . ee PD PBadinwccs en ces heed 258.874 
5 Re ore 171,431 1} | RSPR PE 300.875 
vax oo cachinde 4cnns enue ple a 139,314 


In 1879, 1884 and 1885 the aoe were so low that 
there was no profit on these shipments. If we esti- 
mate the unreported freight as one-fourth of the 
whole, the total last May was about 160,000 tons, if one- 
fifth, it was about 150,000 tons, and vhis latter is as 
large a quantity as in any other May when rates were 
maintained except 1881. But the seven roads report- 
ing doubtless carried less than in any other year ex- 
cept 1882, when one of them wasnotyetopen. Thus so 
far as the traffic of the country is concerned, the Chicago 
shipments in May are very fair, but so far as the earn- 
ings by the Chicago railroads in the pool are concerned, 
they are somewhat less favorable than in any other 
year when rates were maintained. There can be no 
doubt, however, that their profits from the business 
are much larger than last year or the year before. 

When the live-stock and dressed meat shipments are 
included, the increase in profits this year must have been 
important, for the shipments were as large this year as 
last, and the margin of profit probably ten times as 
great, if there was any margin of profit last year, 
which is very doubtful. These shipments were 70,000 
tons in May, including the Chicago & Atlantic as 
well as the other roads, which, we see, is equal to 
nearly three-fifths of the reported shipments of other 
freight, and to 48 to 47 per cent. of the total 
probable amount of other freight. Moreover, 
the earnings from the live stock and fresh meat 
were at an average rate of about $9 per ton, 
while on the other freight it was probably not more 


than about $5.50, and the gross earnings from live 
stock and meats shipped (by all roads) were but little 
less than the earnings from other reported shipments 
(excluding those going by the Chicago & Atlantic) of 
all other freight. This fact should always be taken 
into account in estimating the earnings and profits of 
the railroads which carry freight from Chicago. The 
other freight is not so large in volume as in some 
other years ; the live stock and dressed beef is very 
nearly or quite as much as in any other year, and a 
larger proportion of the whole than in most other 
years. 5 

For the five monthsending with May the shipments 
from Chicago reported (incomplete for the last three 
months) have been : 


Year Tons. { Year. Tons. 

MW avevckuctecs “suse SI FE hc edeces. ccvsece 1.122.182 
EP sche 'sms,9 con ceee fy 1,329,360 
1881 « Rg RENEE IED ocd. oeccud access’ 1°593.50 3 
1882 986,875 | 1886.. . 826,601 


It is “not probable that the unreported shipments 
were more than 140,000 cor 150,000 tons ; and thelarger 
amount would make the total Chicago shipments this 
year only 976,000 tons, which is less than in any other 
year except 1880 and nearly the same as then and in 
1882. In 1879, 1882, 1884 and 1885 by far the larger 
part of the shipments of the five months were taken at 
very low rates. The profitson the business must have 
been less this year than in any other in which rates 
were maintained, but more than in the other four. 
The decrease since 1880 and 1881 for some of the old 
railroads must have been very large. 

While the reports of Chicago shipments are incom- 
plete this year, since February, owing to the refusal 
of the Chicago & Atlantic to report, the reports of the 
total east-bouund movement over the trunk lines are 
more complete than before since 1882, because they 
include the movement over the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and the West Shore, which was 
not reported until March. In the comparisons below, 
the shipments of these new roads are included for 
1884 and 1885 as well as this year, however; and the 
only omission is of the Lackawanna shipments in 1883, 
when it first began to carry through : 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883, 1884. 1885 1886. 
838,51] 930,214 699337 813.968 809,962 923,743 992,907 


Thus the total eastward movement (this includes all 
shipments from the western termini of the trunk lines 
or points further west to any points on the trunk 
lines, which takes in a great deal of local freight) 
was larger last May than in any previous May, 7} per 
cent. more than last year and 124 per cent. more than 
in 1884, in both of which years the through rate for 
grain was 15 cents per 100 lbs. from Chicago, against 
25 cents this year. 

This indicates several things, as that the unreported 
Chicago shipments were a large amount, that the 
totai shipments from Chicago were a smaller propor- 
tion than usual of the total shipments from the West ; 
but, more than all, that the railroads have received an 
unusually large amount of freight—flour, grain and 
lumber chiefly—from lake vessels. This latter was 
favored by rates higher than usual by the canal, and 
by an early opening of the lake, which enabled the 
railroads to take grain from vessels at Erie and Buf- 
falo from the very first of the month. 

The contrast with the Chicago shipments is remarka- 
ble, however, and shows how unsafe it is to judge of 
the general course of traffic from that of any one place, 
even if the place be the greatest of traffic centres, like 
Chicago. 

These east-bound trunk-line shipments in May are 
also remarkable for the great increase they show over 
the shipments in April. Theshipments in each of the 
first five months of the year have been for the last 
seven years, in tons: 





ae Feb. March. Apr l. May. 
638,470 1,013,567 941,123 838,511 
709,417 881,903 889,135 930,214 

5 686,256 622,642 682,444 69,337 
731,328 976,448 688,674 813,968 
597,703 782,376 908,400 809,962 
842,213 1,121.252 1,012,630 923,743 


864.492 959,899 750,272 992,907 

Thus the shipments this year were larger in May 
than in any previous month, which has happened be- 
fore only in 1881, but then they were but 41¢ per cent. 
more than in April, while this year they were 32 per 
cent. larger. 

For the entire five months these east-bound trunk- 
line shipments have been : 


Year Tons. Year. Tons. 
MR arise aswanannke 4,022,201 | 1884... ........... ... 9,761,408 
SE 5s aud, an ciae <a AE co kssde ae: cscnee: 4.271, 785 
Se RR ae Wages | POOR. = .o%52. ss. 00s. 4,291,347 
yg eae ae 4,063,669 


Thus for the five months the shipments this year 
were larger than in any other except last year, though 
considerable shipments by the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
were not reported this year. The net earnings from 
this freight were doubtless considerably less than in 
1880 and 1881, but as large as in 1883, and very much 
larger than in 1882, 1884 and 1885. It is to be remem- 





bered, however, that there were seven railroads carry- 





ing the freight this year, against six in 1883 and fivein 
the previous years. The reported award of 15 per cent. 
of this business to the two new roads would leave but 
about 3,646,000 tons this year tothe five old roads, 
which had it all in the first three years here named. 

The through west-bound shipments over the trunk- 
lines, from New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more have been, in May: 


Year. 





Year. Tons. Tons. 
BE did 14 we tatess cane SE BO wensves cceccecetes 162,196 
a a I adi ccs lt sine deri 159,166 
- Sk eee 140,292 
145, 151 





Thus they were less this year than in any other of 
the seven—very nearly the same as in 1880, and but 3 
per cent. less than in 1881 or 1883, but 12 per cent. less 
than last year, and 13} per cent. less than in 1884, 
While the total decrease of these four cities was 18,874 
ons from last year, the decrease of New York alone 
was 19,225 tons. Boston shipped very nearly as much 
as last year, Philadelphia a little more and more than 
in any other year except one; Baltimore 18 per cent. 
more than last year, though less than in most other 
years. This indicates that the causes which 
reduced the reported New York shipments so much 
(194 per cent.) in May, had little effect elsewhere, 
and one of these causes, doubtless, was the competi- 
tion of the Lehigh Valley Railroad for west-bound 
freight, which was more active in May than ever be- 
fore, it having been felt heretofore chiefly in grain 
shipments to New York. It has been taking some 
west-bound freight all the year, however. We may 
not safely conclude, in view of this fact, that the 
trunk-line freight movement to the West was much 
smaller this yearthan last, though the rates were 30 
per cent. lower then. 

For the five months ending with May the west-bound 
shipments from the four cities have been : 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
1880. POON | WOE eis concesd, Suk 807,210 
____ SS Cae te 737,967 | 1885........... .... ... 735,848 
ESSER 1,043,114 | 1886...... 721,022 
Sa RE 719.512 

The shipments were thus less this year than in any 


other except 1883; but these shipments have not 
varied very greatly from year to year, except in 1882. 
The decrease of 34,826 tons (4.6 per cent.) from last year 
may be no more than the Lehigh Valley shipments 
have been, and as the rates were 30 per cent. higher 
this year, the earnings, and especially the net earnings, 
from this traffic must have been much larger than in 
any year since 1883, and as much asin that year. 

On the whole, the movement of through freight 
over the trunk lines was larger than seemed probable 
when the month opened, and the whole business makes 
a much better showing than some parts of it which 
lately seemed to indicate a decidedly unfavorable turn 
in business, 





SHOULD THE OFFICE SEEK THE MAN? 





Theoretically, in public service, this question has an 
affirmative answer. The neglect of right principles 
in practice results, in part, at least, from the fact that 
so few appointing officers have a constant supply of 
the back-bone-like-a-telegraph-pole quality which is 
indispensable to a successful exercise of appointing 
power. In railroad affairs the same excellent theory 
prevails, but modified practically by different causes ; 
a chief weakening one being that the office (appoint- 
ing power) seeks the man carelessly or wunintel- 
ligently. Another is the unwritten law of suc- 
cession or promotion, which is very often the apology 
for filling a vacancy with the man from the next 
lower grade, without sufficient regard to his abilities, 
because it saves considerable trouble, some investiga. 
tion, and, forsooth, the limited salary renders it more 
than probable that time spent in hunting for the ideal 
person would be wasted even if he were found. Super- 
intendents hesitate to take an extra good man from 
another road, for a conductor, for example, because, 
among other reasons, they dislike to do even partial in- 
justice to their own men in lower grades; whereas if 
they would give these men, not only ample oppor- 
tunity, but appreciable assistance, in improving 
themselves, they would, with something definite 
for the men to aim at, find the temptation to look 
* outside the family” wholly removed. The practice 
of searching for a perfectly qualified man for a given 
position does indeed obtain considerably in the higher 
circles of railroad management; but what we wish 
here to insist on is, the desirability of applying the 
principle to the lower grades ; nay, the necessity of so 
applying it if decent progress is to be made. It is 
high time that we learn that serving the public with 
brains pays, and that the brains cannot all be concen- 
trated in the upper tiers. The knowledge’ that 
annoyances caused by unskillful or shiftless con- 
ductors or ticket-sellets can be redressed on appli- 
cation to the General Manager will not always 





satisfy patrons, especially after some _enter- 
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prising superintendent has improved his service 
enough to warrant him in asking the public to com- 
pare his men with those of other companies. It is 
already fashionable to ask the public—in the exces- 
sively diffident manner peculiar to general passenger 
agents, though—to compare various natural and ac- 
quired advantages with the shocking deficiencies visi- 
ble in the same department of competitors’ lines; why 
should not quick and satisfavtory adjustment of all 
annoyances (small as well as great) be one of the 
things to *‘ point with pride” to? General passenger 
agents ought to remember that the public has many 
hundred times as many transactions with their subor- 
dinates as with themselves, and that these transac- 
tions are of such a nature that the aforesaid 
public looks upon what it calls a railroad ‘‘ official” 
(a baggage-master, for instance) with an eye quite dif- 
ferent from that with which a self-sufficient G. P. A. 
looks upon one of his lowest servants ; albeit both are 
contemplating the same individual. Customers ex- 
pect, or at least desire, that every railroad servant 
they come in contact with shall be as skilled, as faith- 
ful and a spleasant,to deal with as the General Traffic 
Manager himself; and although it is not just yet 
practicable to pay two or three thousand dollarsa year 
and thus get these desirable qualities in the subordinate 
places, there is ample room for a beginning in improve- 
ment, and ample evidence that it is practicable. 

But these remarks concerning the passenger depart- 
ment merely remind us of one out of many instances 
where improvement in the personnel of the service is 
desirable. It is not necessary to enumerate the cases 
where improvement is needed; let us, rather, con- 
sider how to treat a necessity which admittedly 
exists. 

The bugbear that frightens so many away from the 
right method of selecting help is the apparently (and, 
perhaps, really) excessive difference between the cost 
of just the man that is wanted and the market value 
of the ‘‘ ordinary run.” This may be familiarly illus- 
trated by parallel cases in lesser affairs. If one 
resolves to spend a certain sum, say twenty dol- 
lars, for a suit of clothes he can get as good as his 
neighbor wears, and can very likely have ‘‘ workman- 
ship and material equal to custom-made;” but if he 
wants the coat a single inch longer than the prevailing 
style, or if he wants any little peculiarity of cut or 
fit; in short, if he wants the clothes for the man in- 
stead of fitting the man to the clothes, he must go to 
a tailor and pay probably fifty per cent. more for ad- 
vantages which seem to be of comparatively trifling 
cost. A pair of shoes of good leather and good work- 
manship can be bought for, say, four to six dollars, 
but the desire for a cent’s worth of powder to prevent 
squeaking, or a dime’s worth of extra work to make 
the shoe perfectly comfortable, necessitates ‘‘ making 
to order,” which very likely adds even more than half 
to the price. These comparisons may not exactly fit 
the case in hand, but they show the nature of the 
problem. It is the magnitude of the differences that 
scares off those who attempt to attack it, and the re- 
duction of these differences is the point at issue. 

A well-established and well-known plan of engaging 
new or promoting old employés, or, in other words, 
systematized selection of men, the adoption of some of 
the methods of a well-organized government civil ser- 
vice would be a valuable feature in many devartments 
of railroad business. Railroads could probably adopt 
many of the best features of the government plan 
without burdening themselves with the objectionable 
ones. Government ‘‘of, by and for the people” has 
limitations which private or semi-private corporations 
would not be subject to. We do not by any means 
advise the substitution of an inflexible machine for 
the strong common sense and knowledge of human 
nature which a rood superintendent or other employ- 
ing officer should have, but rather to suggest the 
* machine” feature as a valuable auxiliary to the lat- 
ter. Certainly if all the employés in the more skilled 
grades of service knew precisely what would be re- 
quired of them in case of promotion, and could 
have an opportunity of studying at their leisure the 
underlying principles and the practical details of the 
positions they aspire to, there would be enough of 
them who would avail themselves of the privilege, so 
that the superior would really have a much more 
satisfactory list to select from than he now has. Of 
course a high standard of requirements would weed 
out the lazy and careless, and tend to increase the 
compensation above what is necessary to fill the places 
with men who are only partially or superficially fitted 
for them; but the right kind of a plan, discreetly in- 
augurated, ought not to add any fictitious value to the 
Services of an employé in any grade; and it is the fear 
of such false estimates that deters many from taking 
action, 

That painstaking carefulness in selecting men shows 


its value in tangible results, needs, we trust, no argu- | motive to select the most capable. But we must re- 
ment. Every one has the testimony of more or less | member that it is not possible to conduct the business 


well defined cases within his own observation. Who 
has not noticed that certain freight agents, who have 
an eye for esthetics, seem always to have clerks who 
are good penmen, while others seem to take a step 
downward every time they make a change? Those 
who succeed in picking out good men, where others 
would say there was a scarcity of proper material, do 
not attribute their success to innate sagacity or acute- 
ness so much as to patient and careful attention to the 
question in hand. If good penmanship be the main 
point, considerations of family or other favoritism, or 
of gentility, or proficiency in dead languagesare notal- 
lowed to obscure the primary object sought. Some men 
have uniform ‘‘ good luck” in selecting honest hand- 
lers for their money; in reality the ‘‘ luck” is the right 
kind of judgment in comparing characters. The 
great desideratum is to have this kind of ‘* luck” 
made available in all departments. When achieved, 
its chief drawback will be the prompt way in which 
it will show us that we ‘‘cannot get all the cardival 
virtues for thirteen dollars a month,” as the delin- 
quent soldier told his captain when reprimanded ; but 
we know that already. When good penmanship, 
and honesty, and bright mental faculties, and various 
other virtues are sought in one person, there is in- 
deed a sudden complication introduced into the 
problem, and the search has often to be directed 
towards entirely different fields ; but, that one-idea- 
men are not proper persons for either the operating 
or commercial department of a railroad, we think no 
one willdeny. And by getting up a more or less 
enthusiastic rivalry for a share of this ‘* good luck” 
it may perhaps be possible to improve our o.ethods 
in a semi-unconscious manner, similar to the way 
in which Congress resumed specie payments, by 
ordering it done at a future date, and then biding 
its face behind its hands; or to the plan of the 
stingy but resolute deacon who shut his eyes while 
putting the money in the missionary box, and then 
bade his lower self “ grin and bear it ’ as best it could. 
By fixing the attention on the objects aimed at, and 
the advantages expected, the question of money out- 
lay may be retired to a less prominent place, until 
actual experience shall have a chance to prove that 
immediate pecuniary considerations ought not to be 
treated as the only important issue. Of one thing we 
may be certain, any railroad can get a man (or men) 
who will select plenty of men of excellence for all its 
departments, if only the means and authority be 
granted. There is no sense in saying that human 
fallibility prevents further improvement in the ap- 
pointing power, or that even the most intuitive judge 
of men cannot be helped by means of system and com- 
bination of ‘‘ wisdom of many minds.” 

In selecting, testing and recording the qualities and 
promoting men for a great civil administration like 
one of our railroads, much more is to be learned from 
the experience of the civil service corps of European, 
and especially of Continental countries, than from our 
own; for the reason that we are but beginning to have 
a system, and scarcely any department of the govern- 
ment, except the army and navy, is yet recognized as 
offering a legitimate permanent career, like a trade or 
profession, which one may enter with almost the cer- 
tainty of permanent occuration if fairly faithful and 
intelligent, with the probability of some promotion, 
and with the chance of reaching very high position. 
All these railroad service, and all these many 
branches of government service offer in Europe. 
But there the organization has been so devel_ 
oped as to present certain definite grades, the 
qualifications for each of which are well de. 
tined, so that every man knows very well what he 
must be able todo before he can possibly enter the 
next grade above that which he at the time occupies. 
The result is that nearly every man in the service is 
doing all he can to qualify himself for the next higher 
position, and knows precisely what it is he must learn 
to become a candidate for it. As there, especially in 
Germany, the governments have lung worked railroads 
and systems of railroads more or less extensive, they 
have developed a railroad curriculum, as it were, hav- 
ing a highly organized railroad administration, with 
well defined grades, fixed requirements for entrance 
and promotion, etc., very much like an army. 

Now there is no doubt that there are elements o¢ 
weakness in every administrative organization of this 
kind, and thatit does not always succeed, and even does 
not generally succeed in securing the maximum effi- 
ciency in conducting affairs-the same degree of energy, 
enterprise and intelligence which is often found in 
the conduct of a small business, especially where the 
owner or owners are able to superintend every depart- 
ment, and select their men from an intimate knowl- 





edge of what they haye seen them do, having every 





of a great corporation--still less of a government—in 
that way. The work must be directed very 
largely by men who have not a direct pecuniary 
interest in the result, and the problem is to 
secure the most effective administration possible 
under the circumstances, and one suitable to the cir- 
cumstances. One of the needs of such an administra- 
tion is to establish some general requirements for en- 
tering its service, and another is to have every one of its 
employés who exercises authority or supervision over 
others keep an account of the qualifications of bis 
men—to be able to tell how they do their work, how 
trustworthy they are, and what they are capable of. 
Now to do this so that the higher officers may know 
the qualifications of the employés with whom they 
do not deal directly, there must be some generally 
accepted standard of qualifications for each position. 
The division master mechanic certifies that Kelly is a 
good engineman. But wherein is he ‘‘ good?” To 
know whether he should be selected to take out 
the Sunday morning newspaper express we need 
to know in what degree he possesses several 
diff rent qualities, physical, mtellectual and moral. 
And so in other branches of the service. To make the 
best useof a force of men, the directing authority 
must know their qualities intimately, so that he may 
use them to the best advantage, and not call from any 
services which he is unable to give. It is as with an 
engineer and his materials; be must know definitely 
the qualities of each material, else he may expose one 
to strains which it is unable to sustain and use another 
in wasteful quantities. He must know how to use his 
men also; but the art of dealing with them properly, 
a too much neglected art, though one of the most 
useful, can hardly be treated here. But when the 
qualifications for a position have been formulated to 
help us to select and use our men, they also enable the 
men who occupy or expect the places to direct their 
efforts intelligently toward the acquisition of the 
powers which will best fit them for the places. 

It must not be forgotten that for nearly every place 
moral qualifications are of enormous importance. If 
a man is not punctual, faithful, sober and industri- 
ous, we can have little use for him. The difficulty of 
formulating and especially of ascertaining by anything 
except personal observation the presence and degree 
of these moral qualities is the chief obstacle in the 
way of any regular system of appointments and pro- 
motions in any service, and this makesit all the more 
desirable that these qualities in employés sliould be re- 
ported and recorded by their immediate superiors. 

Now that the Prussian state railroad system has 
become so large, little nanuals are appearing assuming 
to give the qualifications for almost all of the lower 
grades of the service. We notice one recently for 
switchmen. So much you must know before you can 
step upon the bottom rung of the ladder. These are 
good it well done, that is, if they show what really 
ought to be required, and will help the man to under- 
stand his work. The danger is that too much stress 
be laid on the things that can be learned from books 
or even from observation, and too little on the funda- 
mental moral qualities which cannot be ascertained 
from any preliminary ‘‘ competitive examination,” 
but only by that never-ending competitive examina- 
tion—actual service with others in the position occu- 
pied. 








THE MASTER MECHANICS’ CONVENTION. 


Following its repeatedly expressed preference for 
cities over the summer resorts which the Master Car- 
Builders’ Association affects, the Master Mechanics’ 
Association held its annual convention this year in 
Boston. A cordial welcome was given the members, 
and, us if determined that they should see the city in 
its most characteristic aspect, a northeast storm 
greeted their arrival in the city, making the inside of - 
the house decidedly preferable to the outside on the 
first day of the meeting. This had its advantages, how- 
ever, and the hall was decidedly cool and comfortable. 
On the second day it cleared up, and the meeting ended 
under more genial skies, giving visitors an opportunity 
to inspect the many points of historic interest in the 
city, and to see some of the beauties of its suburbs. 

The attendance was large, and much interest was 
shown in the proceedings ; more, indeed, than might 
have been expected, when we consider that the As- 
sociation had no burning question to dispose of, such 
as that which is now stirring up the sister Association. 
The opening address of President Barnett was short 
but, in earnest and well-chosen words, impressed upon 
the members the importance of considering the Un 
certain in Locomotive Enginee:ing; in other words, of 
the importance of experiment und of tests in actua 
service, and he addressed himself especially to the 
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younger members, with whom the future of the As- 
sociation rests, urging them to maintain a high 
standard, and by no means to rest contented with past 
or present attainments. 

While in one sense the Association is fortunate in 
its freedom from the persecutions of the ‘coupler 
fiend,” the absence ‘of this emphatic gentleman and 
his allies deprives it of one spur toaction. The mem- 
bers this year are inclined totake things in a some- 
what leisurely way, and to get through their work in 
a quiet and easy fashion, which is comfortable per- 
haps, but not exciting. 

No inconsiderable part of the first day’s session was 
wasted by a wholly unwarrantable attack on the 
Secretary, by a party whose motive could easily be 
divined. Mr. Setchel defended himself in a manly 
and spirited fashion, and the convention unanimously 
sat down upon his assailant, who succeeded, however, 
in securing much more time than should have been 
allowed him. 

The Report on Improvements in Boiler Construction, 
in many respects an able and excellent report, was 
marred in some measure by tvo great good nature of 
the committee in appending to it a long and 
purely historical paper. The other reports were 
fully up to, or above, the standard of previous years. 

Thearrangements for the convention were generally 
good, although complaint might be made of some 
minor matters. The meetings were held in the lower 
hall of the Meionaon, a room sufficient in size and 
having very good acoustic properties, but dark, artifi- 
cial light being required all through the day, and 
somewhat defective in ventilation. The Hotel chosen 
for headquarters was, in many respects, very good, but 
it was lacking in one important point, having a very 
small lobby and no place where members and visitors 
could gather in any numbers. This made it difficult 
for members to find each other, and prevented some 
of the social intercourse which is so pleasant a feature 
of the meetings. 

Another matter of which some complaint was made 
was the lack of room for exhibits. To this, however, 
it may be answered that it is not the business of the 
Association to supply such accommodations. It has 
been suggested that an allied organization might be 
formed to take upon itself this work. There are ob- 
jections in the way, but the suggestion is worth con- 
sideration. 

Upon the whole, the convention may be considered 
as successful and as fully up to the standard of pre- 
vious gatherings of the Association. The only danger 
to be feared in the future is a disposition to be satis- 
fied with the present standing of the Association, and 
to forget that to stand still is impossible ; a technical 
association must go forward or backward, and a fail- 
ure to advance is a sure sign of decay. 








THE MASTER CAR-BUILDERS’ CONVENTION, 





The Master Car-Builders’ Convention at Niagara 
Falls was a very pleasant one, and at its conclusion 
most of the members could derive solid satisfaction 
frum the refiection that much useful work had been 
accomplished, and decided steps had been made toward 
settling some of the burning questions before the con- 
vention. The rules of interchange were amended after 
a very careful and thorough discussion by a very full 
house, and, as they had been previously threshed out 
by two excellent committees, it may reasonably be 
hoped that the present rules, thus trebly amended, 
may, as far as is humanly possible, satisfy every one. 
The discussion was conducted with an amount of 
tact, intelligence and good temper that reflected the 
highest credit on the master car-builders, and it is to 
be regretted that so few of the higher officers of the 
roads were present to hear how well their technical 
officers acquitted themselves. The only departure 
from good temper was made by a new representative 
who is not a car-builder. 

The report of the Committee on the Freight Car- 
Coupler question says that, owing to various delays, 
for which the committee appears to think the car 
coupler inventors are chiefly to blame, some of the 
car couplers selected for trial at Buffalo have not yet 
received any extended practical tests. The committee 
does, however, consider that the trials, as far as they 
have gone, have proved that certain couplers are de- 
fective in principle. While they are still willing to 
continue the trials of all twelve couplers, they find 
that seven couplers have done better, or give more 
promise of doing better, than their fellows. It is very 
natural that the friends and representatives of the five 
couplers that are not mentioned should feel somewhat 
aggrieved at the verdict of the committee, and 
should call for the evidence. But it must be 
remembered that the general comment upon the de- 
cision of the committee at Buffalo was that twelve 











couplers were too many, and that the chosen few} 


should have been contained in an even more select 
and exclusive circle. The committee has indicated the 
direction in which the performances of the couplers 
tried will narrow the circle, but at the same time they 
intimate that there is still room for new couplers, 
whose merits ars sufficiently known, tried and appre- 
ciated. It may possibly chance that none of the seven 
couplers mentioned may be finally chosen. A new 
coupler or couplers may arise and outshine all others, 
while on the other hand, it is possible that a discarded 
coupler may be so greatly improved as to take a 
higher place. There is still hope for all, and it re- 
mains for the various inventors either to investigate 
the defects of their devices and if possible remedy 
those defects, or at once to retire from the contest. 

The committee appears to have found that a careful 
test of a few cars in practical service, with a complete 
record of expenses, gives more information as to the 
real merits and shortcomings of a coupler than a hap- 
hazard application of one variety of coupler to a great 
number of cars, no proper records being kept. 

The committee recommends railroads not to adopt 
in large numbers any particular coupler just yet. It 
is obvious that before the adoption of the final coupler 
or couplers, the eff2ct of freight train brakes on coup- 
lers will have to be carefully considered. The appli- 
cation of a quick acting brake ona train of 50 freight 
cars will be a novel experience to many couplers, and 
will possible demonstrate that the satisfactory opera- 
tion of powerful freight train brakes can only be 
secured when the couplers possess certain essentia 
features. Thetestimony of the few who have had ex- 
perience on this point differs materially at present 
but possibly the forthcoming brake trials at Burling- 
ton may give some authoritative information on this 
question. 

The Committee on the question of Freight Train 
Brakes was able to announce that it had arranged for 
a most complete and exhaustive trial, and Mr. G. W. 
Rhodes, the chairman of the committee, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, which bears the 
heavy expense of the trial, are to be congratulated on 
the industry and public spirit they display in pro- 
moting the general interests of all the railroads of 
the country. Will any other road imitate the ex- 
ample of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and un- 
dertake a similar set of car-coupler trials? 

So far we have been able to congratulate the Asso- 
ciation upon much solid progress; of the four great 
questions before them three, the Rules of Interchange, 
the selection of the best automatic car coupler and the 
adoption of an automatic freight train brake, have 
each advanced a step toward final solution. On the 
fourth question, which probably involves more maimed 
and disabled men than all the others together, the As- 
sociation has hardly adopted the path of progress, 
but has rather adhered to old ideas, when both rea- 
son and actual practice demanded a change. We re- 
fer of course to the question of standard dead-blocks. 
As long as draw-bars differ in height, difficulty will be 
experienced in coupling cars with a link. Men will 
have to go between the cars to adjust matters, and a 
certain percentage of the men who have to do this in 
pursuit of their duty will lose their fingers, hands, arms 
and even lives. Many of these accidents will occur prim- 
arily because the draw-heads were not all of the same 
height. and links and pins have an awkward way of get- 
ting crooked and jamming and setting fast just when 
they ought to couple like birdsin springtime. But many 
of the accidents will be caused because draw-timbers 
and draw-heads are apt to be knocked clear off, and 
then the cars will come together close enough to 
squeeze a man to death, because there are no dead- 
blocks to prevent it. An effort was made by Mr. 
Cloud, Mr. Forney and others to put an end to this 
state of things and provide standard dead-blocks that 
would not only save men by keeping the cars a certain 
distance apart, but would save draw-bar springs, the 
dead-blocks as proposed by Mr. Cloud meeting when 
the draw-bar springs were fully compressed. This is 
emphatically a law of the Medes and Persians that 
ought to prevail throughout the country, and its re- 
jection is greatly to be regretted. 

The only argument hrought against it was that 
it altered an existing standard, but it was clear- 
ly shown that though this standard had been 
promulgated several years ago, it had not gained gen- 
eral adherence, and that the proposed height of draw- 
bar coincided with the average of general practice. 
The standard height proposed had already become 
general, and .is, therefore, practically the present 
standard. The adoption of a uniform height of draw- 
bar and the use of a uniform pattern of dead-blocks 
are absolutely essential to the safety of trainmen 
and unless some general agreement is reached on 
these points, the advantages of the best auto- 





matic car couplers will be partially neutralized and 
add little to the safety of the train hands. If twocars 
equipped with the best coupler meet with such a dif- 
ference of height that the coupling device will not act 
automatically, itis obvious that the man must go be- 
tween the cars and couple them by hand; and if one 
or both of these cars is equipped with single dead- 
woods standing out but a few inches beyond the end 
sill, the man performing the coupling stands a chance 
of being crushed to death. This state of thingsshould 
not be allowed to exist, and we trust the next con- 
vention, to be held at Minneapolis, will be actuated 
by a more progressive spirit worthy of that place, and 
take effectual m 2ans to settle the dead-block question, 
and also bring nearer a final decision as to the car 
coupler and freight train brake of the future. 
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The Form of Rail Heads. 





Those who take an interest in the question of the 
proper form of the head and corners of rails, and 
whether or not the corner should be rounded off to fit 
the tillet or wheel flanges accurately, will find an in- 
structive object lesson on that subject on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, just west of Coatesville station, 38 
miles from Philadelphia. Those who are in any man- 
ner responsible for the form of rails, and are doubtful 
as to what form they ought to select, ought by all 
means, we think, to take the trouble to visit the point 
named and examine for themselves. The same thing 
can no doubt be observed at many other points on the 
line, the precise locality of which we are unable to 
specify. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, as those who keep track 
of such matters know, made a change of standard 
about two years ago, the salient feature of which, be- 
sides the important one of a great increase of section, 
was a change of the radius of the corner of the head 


54 
from Je and = in., which were the older standards, 


to 3 (35) in radius, with the view, as was generally 


understood, of making it correspond more closely to 
the radius of the inner fillet of the wheel-flange, so 
that the two might come more completely into con- 
tact. The various standards were as follows : 

Radius of corner of head. 


Standard of 1870 (7) to 1875, 60-Ib. rail, Bt a6. 
vue ) 

“ 1875, “ * ae 

16 

1884, 70-lb.  “ oS = J 

8 16 
“ 1885, 75-Ib. 5 = 10. 

8 16 


At the point mentioned—and no doubt at many 
others--the first and last of these standards may be 
seen in juxaposition to each other on parallel tracks. 
The north track is laid with the old standard, which 
was put down in 1872-3, and has accordingly been in 
service twelve or thirteen years. Being plainly of 
superior quality, the rails are still in excellent condi- 
tion, but have lost a good deal in height. 

The south track was relaid last season with the new 
pattern of 70-lbs. rails, which has accordingly been in 
service eight or nme months. These rails likewise 
appear to be of an excellent quality, and the wear 
they have so far sustained has hardly affected them at 
al}, except in one most vital respect. 

That respect is the flange-wear. Although the track 
is here ona dead straight line the contrast in that 
respect is most striking, and we cannot but think one 
of notableimportance. The older rails, which the hard 
knocks of a dozen years have worn down greatly on 
top, bear hardly a mark on the side of having been 
touched by a fiange at any time. The head has worn 
to a sharp and distinct corner of perhaps } or # in. 
radius, and the only marks below the corner are a few 
bright spots on projecting knobs, not anywhere enough 
to remove the original skin of the side of the rail, and 
hence, evidently, caused only by the passage of a few 
wheels a year with exceptionally sharp flanges. 

The rails on the parallel track are already badly 
flange worn by their few months of service, the entire 
curved corner of the rail down to a level of over an 
inch below the top being brilliantly polished. The first 
impression when one looks at them is that they are 
very tight of gauge, but this is not the case. They are 
if anything a little wide of gauge and quite as wide as 
the rails on the parallel track. The grade is slight, and 
hardly such as to make any material difference. 

No other difference of condition appearing, the con- 
clusion therefore is inevitable that the difference in 
the form of the corner causes a marked increase of 
flange-wear, at least at first, and two queries naturally 
arise : first, if it has this effect in the green leaf what 
will it have in the dry, and secondly, if it has this 
effect on a tangent what will it have on a curve? 

As to the latter we cannot speak from observation, 
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but it is now tolerably well known that there are two 


distinct periods iv the life of an outside rail on a| by the different railroads are still more unusual. 


curve. The first is while the wear is chiefly confined 
to the corner and top, but does not extend to the side 
of the rail During this period the wear is compara- 
tively slow, and with rails on easy curves or light 
traffic it lasts a number of years. The second period 
begins when the corner has worn so nearly to the 
form of the flange, that the latter begins to cut into 
the head of the rail, clear down to the point. During 
this period the rate of wear is very greatly increased, 
as it is but natural it should be, and likewise the 
danger of derailment. What then will be the prob- 
able effect of adopting such a form of rail that the 
second period begins from the first day the rail is laid 
down? In view of the preceding, it appears probable 
that it must be to increase greatly both the rate of 
wear and the danger of derailment by the flange 
climbing the rail, 

As to tangent wear it appears more uncertain. The 
usual law is that whatever the original furm of the 
rail it wears down with time to a pretty sharp corner, 
as may be seen on almost any section of a worn rail 
from a tangent, but whether this will be the case 
when flange-wear starts in from the beginning appears 
far more doubtful. As the flanges on one side or the 
other must normally be in contact with the side of the 
head, it appears more probable that flange wear as 
well as top wear will continue and so keep the corner 
of the rail of approximately the same form by wear- 
ing away the corner and side of the rail as fast or 
faster than the tread, because, in spite of the greater 
pressure on top, the tread merely rolls while the flange 
grinds. If so, it means a marked increase in rate of 
wear. 

We have refrained from discussing this question 
from a theorotical point of view, knowing that there 
must, sooner or later, appear some evidence from ex- 
perience. The above seems to be of that nature, and 
while perhaps not absolutely decisive, it is plainly 
such as to raise a strong presumption against the ex- 
pediency of so rounding off rails that the curve of the 
flange will fit accurately against them. 








New York Crain Receipts in May. 


The New York grain receipts in May contrast sharply 
with the April receipts, having being more than three 
times as large. May is the first month of the canal 
receipts, and these amounted this year to nearly 40 per 
cent. of the total (including flour), and to nearly 50 

“per cent. (48.9) of the grain exclusive of flour, which 
latter does not go by canal. Still, the receipts by rail 
were twice as great as in April, which is a notable 


gain. The total receipts in May for successive years 
have been in bushels (grain and flour) : 

Year. Bushels.| Year. Bushels: 
NOI ise. cnkusns cotees 10,963,772) L883.........0... ... 9,644,564 
IS80...... .2e oes eee 18,409,943/1884.. ... ccecssenes CRIED 
Se 13.870,370]1885.......... 2+. .. 8,203,072 
MOG ince cnasiscae eemisinn 9,611,566/1886.............. .4.. 11,560,044 


Thus the May receipts this year were the largest 
since 1881, and but 14 per cent. less than in 1880 and 
16} per cent. less than in 1881—years of phenomenally 
large receipts. It may be noted, however, that in 
1878 the receipts were no less than 16,328,772, which is 
enormously greater than in any other year. * 

The receipts by railroad in these years have been : 


P.c. of P.c. of 
Year. Bushels. total. | Year. Bushels. total 
SR 7,471,529 68.1}1883 .. ........ 5,463 463 7 





1880......... .. 5,058,597 37.7 | 1884............. 76,381 55.2 
3861... 8,306,261 60.0 | 1885...... ......6.571,914 80.1 
ae 4,526,891 47.1 | 1886............. 6,912,671 59.8 


This shows that the receipts by rail this year were 
exceeded only in 1879 and 1881, in the last of which 
years the canal was open a much smalier part of the 
month. Considering that rail rates were 40 per cent. 
higher, and that the canal was open several days 
longer this year, the increase over 1885 and 1884 is re- 
markable ; but it was probably partly due to the lim- 
ited number of canal boats, as it is certain that they 
were all very busy this year, and they carried much 
more than in the two years peustoun, the total being 
larger. 

The distribution of the May receipts among the 
several railroads was remarkable. The Erie, which in 
previous months of this year had carried less than 
usual, in May carried nearly twice as’ much as any 
other railroad and nearly two-fifths of the entire rail 
receipts, and the Lehigh Valley again appears as one 


of the chief sources of supply, for of the 999,580): 


bushels of grain reported as arriving by ‘‘ other” than 
the specified routes, we may be sure that as much as 


930,000 bushels, or 134 per cent. of the total rail re-| P. 


ceipts, came by the Lehigh Valley—much more than 
was brought by either the Pennsylvania, the Lacka- 
wanna or the West Shore, while the Pennsylvania 
appears in May to have brought less grain to New York 
than any other railroad. 





If we take grain alone, excluding flour, the receipts 
The 
Erie brought no less than 44.3 per cent. of the whole, 
and next to it comes the Lehigh Valley, with more 
than 900,000 bushels, which is about one-fifth more 
than was brought by the New York Central, which on 
the average brings much more than any other rail- 
road. The Pennsylvania brought only an insignifi- 
cant quantity, which was but 2.3 per cent. of the total 
rail receipts. 

It is understood that some special arrangements 
secured to the Erie the very large amount which it 
brought, and the Lehigh Valley's share was probably 
carried at less than the regular rates, which it is not 
bound to maintain, and perhaps also part of the sbip- 
ments by another road. But the Erie and Lehigh 
Valley receipts together make 53 per cent. of the rail 
receipts of flour and grain, and the other rail receipts 
formed but 313 per cent. of the total receipts, this 
being all that we can be sure was secured at the reg- 
ular rail rate against canal competition. 

The receipts by different railroads in each of the 
three spring months have been : 





P.c.of .c.of P.c.of 

March. total. April. total. May _ total. 

N. Y. Cen..... 3,368.685 33.4 1,019,477 28.9 1,430,605 20.7 

eae 2,051,292 20.4 743,466 21.1 2,727, 819 39.4 

OU 1.051.323 10.4 362,732 10.3 484,481 7.0 

Lackawanna .. 2,477,686 24.6 644, 101 38.3 704.245 10.2 

West Shore ... 655,595 6.5 234134 6.6 565.941 82 

Other roads... 476,025 47 519,932 14.8 999,580 14.5 
Total rail...... 10,080,676 2,523,872 6,912,671 


Thus Erie did last month just what the Lackawanna 
did in March—carried immensely more than its usual 
share of the grain. It did it at the expense of the New 
York Central and the Lackawanna chiefly. The Le- 
high Valley brought about the same percentage of the 
rail grain in May as in April, but a very much larger 
quantity than ever before. 

The total New York grain receipts for the five 
months ending with May for eight years have been: 


Year. Bushels. alee: Bushels. 
iE De 45,592,476|1883 0... woe. wee 41,659,277 
MOE ..3. Ssxadckecas 44,300,395/1884 ...... 1... |21) 31.833; 

Reena. 2 46,751,523/1885.......... .... 45,049,086 
MR cece ches 31845.854/1886.... oo. 2, 40,041,698 


The receipts this year were thus less than in any 
other of the eight years except 1882 and 1884, but they 
cannot be called small, being but one-ninth less than 
last year, and very nearly equal to the average of the 
last eight years. Of course the division of the traffic 
among three more roads has made it less valuable than 
formerly to the old roads, the three which brought 
34,544,000 bushels in 1880, 38,571,000 in 1881 and even 
25,175,000 in the very unfavorable year 1882, having 
brought but 24,349,000 bushels this year. 








Chicago Live Stock and Dressed Beef Shipments 
in May. 


The Chicago live cattle and dressed beef shipments 
in May were, in tons: 








1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P. 
(SS 25,035 36,159 — 10,854 30.0 
ass «nen ‘ 93) 163 19,369 + 3,794 19.6 


So that the cattle shipments were much less, and the 
beef shipments much larger this year than last. Re- 
ducing the cattle to beef, we have as the amount of 
meat shipped on the hoof and ready slaughtered : 


1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Gn thotiel ... ....5:...- 14,171 20,247 — 6,076 30.0 

ea na ee 23,163 19,369 + 3,794 19.6 

eee Cee 37,334 «©. 39,616 — 2.284 5.8 
P. c. dressed .........2..0. 62.0 48.9 + 13.1 


Thus last year in May less than half the beef was 
shipped dressed ; this year nearly five-eighths of it, 


j | For the five months of the year the shipments of cattle 


and beef have been, in tons : 








Jan. Feb. March. April. May. 

Cattle............ 30,396 27,936 25,085 31,847 25,305 
= to beef... ... . 17,022 15,644 14,048 17.834 14.171 
Dressed beef .... 22,328 21,431 18,892 20,176 23,163 
Total beef...... 39,250 37.075 32,940 38.010 37,334 
P. c. dressed. ... 56.7 57.5 57.3 53.1 62.0 


In the first two months, when the rates were nomi- 
nally 25 cents per 100 lbs. to New York for cattle, and 
43% for dressed beef, 57.26 per cent. of all the meat 
went forward dressed: in the last three months, with 
the rates 35 cents for cattle and 65 for beef, 57.46 per 
cent. of the meat shipped was dressed—a very minute 


change. Compared with last year, the shipments 
were : 

2 mos. to Feb 28: 1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
“AA Ce ee 58.332 75,347 — 17,015 22.6 
= to 2,666 42194— 9528 22.6 
Dressed beef ..........+-.-.+ 33 759 32, "964 + 10,795 32.7 


17 





57.3 Nene 

22.0 

beef 3 5 220 

Dressed Mcarces <esopene 62,231 51, ‘382 + 10, ‘849 21.1 

Dated Wassci nsec... cde -0cd 108,284 0, 316 — “2,03: 032 18 
c. dressed. ........ 5 515 6.0 


It appears from this that last year the dressed beef 
shipments rose from 44 per cent. of the whole in 
January and February to 514 per cent. in the three 
spring months, so that though this year the proportion 
shipped dressed was as large in the spring as in the win- 


833,137 | OF more. 


ter months, compared with last year the increase in 
dressed beef was 32.7 per cent. in the winter and 21 per 
cent. in thespring. But in the last of these months, May ’ 
the quantity shipped dressed was the largest ever 
shipped except in October last, and the percentage of 
the total shipped dressed (62 percent.) larger than inany 
previous month except November last (624 per cent.) 
and in November the large proportion dressed was due 
to small live cattle shipmeats rather than to large 
dressed beef shipments. The Chicago cattle ship- 
ments in May were slightly larger than in March and 
a tenth more than in November last, but with these 
exceptions were the smallest for years. 

This indicates that the slaughtering of cattle in the 
West for Eastern consumption is still a growing busi- 
ness, though it does not grow so fast now as it used 
to. The above figures do not show the whole extent 
of it, because a very large number of cattle. shipped 
as such from Chicago are slaughtered at Hammond; 
on the Indiana line, only a few miles from the city and 
forwarded thence dressed, 

The proportion of beef shipped dressed is doubtless 
a much greater proportion of the Chicago shipments 
than of the total shipments to Eastern markets, No 
inconsiderable proportion of these come from Central 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, and never pass 
through Chicago, and for all these, except some from 
Central Illinois, there is no place on the way to mar- 
ket where provision is made for shipping dressed beef 
to the East. 








The railroads west and northwest of Chicago are 
having a contest over through passenger business, 
which affects an important amount of business. It 
had its origin, apparently, over the St. Paul business. 
The fast trains put on by the two short lines naturally 
tend to reduce the share of the travel which the long 
Rock Island route can obtain. 

In the course of their contest over this business the 
rates from St. Paul to Chicago were reduced one-third 
This hurts the Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Northwestern chiefly, because they have most of 
the St. Paul business. It was in retaliation, therefore, 
that they made a very low second-class rate from 
points on the Rock Island to Chicago—$4.25 from 
Council Bluffs, Des Moines and Cedar Rapids alike. 
The same rate had been made from St. Paul to Chi- 
cago, and this the Rock Island (Albert Lea route) made 
its first-class rate, while the other roads charged 
$10. The first-class rate from Council Bluffs became 
$7. This hurt the Rock Island, which has a full share 
of the travel from Council Bluffs, etc. It then at- 
tacked the enemy’s flank, as it were, by applying the 
cut Council Bluffs rate to as well as from all junction 
points of its controlled lines (Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern and Minneapolis & St. Louis) with the 
Northwestern and the Milwaukee & St. Paul—a con- 


e.| siderable number of small places in Iowa and Minne- 


sota, from which the distance is usually much shorter 
by the last-named roads, so that they may be presumed 
to carry most of the passengers—not very numerous, 
however. 

As the fight grew fiercer, the reductions, first con- 
fined to east-bound tickets, were extended to west- 
bound ; the low rates were made still lower, and at 
last advices the Rock Island had made a $3 limited rate 
from Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the 
Milwaukee & St. Paul had responded by making the 
same rate between Chicago and Council Bluffs ; and 
the Council Bluffs lines, which hitherto had alternated 
in running a train between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs, had announced that each would run one as on 
week days, and the St. Paul had put ona fast train be- 


tween Chicago and Rock Island, and generally these 
two companies were doing their best to make the 


business unprofitable. 

This is interesting as illustrating the way in which 
railroad wars spread. Each competitor seeks to spoil 
that business which is of greater importance to its 
rival than to itself, and in that way all the traffic 
which both contesting parties can reach is likely to be 
affected, which means with such big systems a consid- 
erable part of the travel of an immense territory. In- 
deed, we have not indicated the whole extent of the field 
where rates are affected. Kansas City usually has the 
same rates at Council Bluffs, and rates to Kansas City 
have not been changed in consequence of the war, but 
passengers are ticketed to Colorado, California, etc., by 
way either of Council Bluffs or Kansas City, and the 
rate must be alike by both routes ; so for these tickets 
reading through Kansas City the $8 rate is made to 
that place as well as to Council Bluffs. Mr. Daniele, 
of the Central Passenger Committee, has had to get 
out “special war basing rate sheets” for points be- 
yond St. Paul and Council Bluffs, and the reductions 
made by the contestants have been so uumerous that 





they have kept him busy. 
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Debate on Freight Rates in the French Parliament. 





There was during the month of March last a debate in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on railroad freight rates which 
continued for 14 days. The question now being before the 

British Parliament, a summary of this debate was prepared 
for the Foreign Office, printed and submitted to Parliament. 

There was, a few years ago, a very warm contest over the 
general railroad policy of France, which at one time seemed 
likely to result in the working of the railroads directly by 
the government. The end of it was, however, that new ar- 
rangements were made with the six great companies, and 
their position was strengthened rather than otherwise. One 
of the concessions called for was a simplificution of, and 
greater uniformity in, the rates, which was attained, as nec- 
essarily it must always be, uniess there is a very great re- 
duction in railroad profits, by an advance in some rates as 
well as a reduction in others. 

As, naturally, the very low rates had been made for the 
purpose of deve!oping or keeping a traffic which could not be 
had without them, the advances were a great injury to cer- 
tain interests,and there have been especially great complaints 
against some of those of the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, 
the greatest of the six great companies. The debate was on 
resolutions that the government should negotiate with the 
companies 5o secure improvements in the present tariffs, and 
that a commission should be formed to revise those railroad 
rates which affect the importation of goods on which duties 
are levied, and that the present Parliamentary Railroad Com- 
mittee of 33 shall have added to it 11 officers from the civil 
service of the state, the 44 to constitute a commission, whose 
duty it shall be to propose legislation calculated to give the 
government greater power and efficiency in railroad affairs. 

One of the complaints made in the course of the debate 
was that low rates are made from Marseilles on jmported 
wheat (doubtless from Russia and India) to places far to the 
north, where it competes with French wheat, on which 
higher rates are charged. The company’s excuse is that 
American wheat imported at northern ports is carried to 
these places at very low rates, and that in order to get any 
of the traffic it has to make the low rates. If it did not 
make such rates, wheat would be imported just the same, 
but not at Marseilles, nor over its railroad. It was also com- 
plained against this railroad that it made rates much higher 
for wines and food products when shipped in small than 
when shipped in large quantities. 

One deputy cited certain instances of differences in rates for 
similar distances. Thus from Dunkirk (a channel port) to 
Paris, 166 miles, the rate on grain is 92 cents per 100 Ibs., 
while from Chateauroux (an interior point) to Paris, 165 
miles, the charge is $1.42. But the deputy said the only way 
to get rid of the difference was to reduce the rate from 
Chateauroux, because if the rate from Dunkirk were raised 
the grain would come in by the Northern Canal and the 
Seine. 

The great reductions sometimes made by special rates 
were illustrated by the fact that while by the regular rates 
the charge on grain from Nantes (a port on the west coast) 
to Orleans, 190 miles, fis $1.54, by a special rate it is 
made $1.48; and the general rate from Nantes to Bourges, 
214 miles, is $1.62; the special rate, $1.43. The rates were 
made partly to prevent the diversion of imports from Nantes 
to La Rochelle, and partly to meet the competition of the 
state railroads. 

Differences in rates on lines of different companies were : 
22,000 Ibs. of manure were carried on the Eastern Railroad, 
subject to canal competition, 146 miles, for $9.07; on the 
Orleans Railroad, $19.30—0.565 and 1.202 cents per ton per 
mile, respectively. So for distances of 146 miles in ten-ton 
lots the Orleans charged 5.2 cents per 100 Ibs., and the East- 
ern 4.1 cents; and for seeds in five-ton lots the same distance 
the Orleans charged 2119 and the Paris, Lyons & Mediter- 
ranean 13 cents per 100 Ibs. 

Special complaint was made of the rates on wines on the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, which were generally 2.52 
cents per ton per mile for distances up to 62 miles, 2.24 
thence up to 124 miles, and 1.82 cents for greater distances; 
while for wine imported from Italy the charge was but $8.77 
per ton to Bercy, in France, from Asti, 532 miles, from 
Modena, 681 miles, and from Florence, 755 miles—or 1.65 
cents, 1.29 cents and 1.17 cents per ton per mile re- 
spectively, the share of the French railroad for the same 
distance varying from $3,94 to $6.87. Similar rates were 
made on importations of Spanish wines. Wine is carried 
from Valentia or Alicante, Spanish towns, through Cette to 
Paris for but a trifle more than from the French town of 
Cette to Paris, on the plea that the Spanish wine will go by 
sea if a higher rate is charged. A great many cases of rates 
of this kind on imported goods were quoted; chiefly inter- 
esting to us as indicating the ordinary rates in France ; as an 
import rate of $2.63 per ton for charcoal 250 miles, and an 
interior rate of $2.80 for 147 miles ; an import rate of $3.27 
for 302 miles, against interior rates of $4.47 and $4.30 for 
the same distance; also an import rate of $3.82 for 370 miles 
(Cologne to Paris). This latter is on the chief domestic fuel 
of Paris, and we should expect it tozbe one of the lowest rates; 
but it amounts to 1.032 cents per ton per mile, 
equivalent to 47 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to 
New York. One of the longest hauls mentioned is of 
wine from Havre to Lyons, 464 miles, the rate for 
which is $6.84 per ton, or 34 cents per 100 lIbs., while the 
interior rate for the same distance is $8.27. Cotton is taken 
entirely across France, from Havre to Bale, 470 miles, for 
$7.35 per ton (37 cents per 100). Cotton in 5-ton lots goes 
from Antwerp (Belgium) to the French mauufacturing town 
Epinal for $5.22 per ton, and in 10-ton lots for $4.53. 





The different routes do not seem always to attempt to com- 


pete with each other ; thus from Antwerp to Bale, 418 miles, 
the cotton rate is 2014 cents per 100 Ibs.; from Havre to 
Bale, 470 miles, 37 cents. 

Coal rates quoted were 0.98, 1.04, 0.76 and 0.924 cent. 
per ton per mile for exports, and 0.70 and 0.672 cent for 
imports by another route from Belgium. 

These rates were cited chiefly to indicate that the rail- 
road rates often were adjusted so as to work against the pro- 
tective duties levied by the government. 

A defender of the French railroad companies cited the 
following rates per ton per mile ou various freights in differ- 
ent European countries, but it is impossible to learn from the 
abstract prepared for Parliament whether these rate are 


average rates or ‘‘ regular” rates, which may not often be 
adhered to : 





Coal Build- 
and ing Ma- Raw _ Bar 
Grain. coke. mat’ls. nures. sugar. iron. 
50 km. distances = 31 miles. 
Belgium.. ea 224 1.68 1.68 2.2 
Franc ‘ es 1406 L248 s.. 
Northern R R.. 2.352 .... as ao 
100.km. distance = 62 miles. 
Belgium. . ‘ 1.75 61.26 126 175 2.24 
France . Kade 1.288 0.994 1.512 .... 
Northern R. R... 198 neon ats aaa 1.988 
200 km. distance = 124 miles. 
Se See 05 re 0.77 1.470 
ee airs 1.204 0847 
Northern R. R....... 1.386 ee sows 1386 ... 
Eastern ‘ 1.350 1.526 1 356 
P.. L. & M. 1.540 
Germany: 
6-ton lots .......... 1.960 1.960 1.960 1960 
OPUS Oo ices nsn eens 1.784 0.980 1.784 1.428 
Italy: 
8-ton lots........... 1.680 1.288 *1.148 
50-ton +. yar +0.840 


*5-ton lots. +10-ton lots. 

This speaker (Felix Faure, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
the Colonies) concluded that Belgium had lower rates than 
France on grain, coal, manure and building materials, but 
higher rates on raw sugar—a very important matter in 
France, which produces more sugar than it consumes. He 
explained that many of the special low tariffs made in con” 
nection with foreign railroads on imports were a part of what 
are called *‘ reciprocity” tariffs, which give correspondingly 
low rates on certain French exports; and cited a case where 
certain firms complained of an import tariff, as increasing 
their competition, and secured its abolition. This stopped the 
importation of certain goods from England, but it brought 
with it the abolition of the reciprocal export tariff, which 
stopped the exportation of other goods to England, and then 
efforts were being made for the restoration of the old tariff. He 
said the number of these reciprocity tariffs was 39; of inter- 
naticnal tariffs, 18; of export tariffs without reciprocity, 33. 
He pointed out the competition of the railroads from Fretich 
ports to Switzerland with the lines from Belgian and German 
ports, and also showed that the rates on Itahan wine, etc., 
though lower than for similar distance in France, were still 
much higher than the rates by sea. Thus Spanish wine im- 
ported via Cette and thence by rail to Paris pays 52 francs, 
while shipments of French wine from Cette pay 49 francs: 
but the Spanish wine pays only 26 francs for carriage by sea 
to Rouen, and thence to Paris the rail rate is but 4 francs. The 
low rates on wheat from Marseilles simply enable the French 
railroad from Marseilles and the French vessels which 
bring the wheat there to carry part of the supply which 
otherwise would be carried wholly to the foreign port of 
Antwerp, and thence part of the way by the Belgian rail- 
roads to the French frontier. 

Another speaker quoted some of the short-distance rates of 
the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean road, the increase in Which 
had been complained of. There is a constant terminal charge 
of 30 cents per ton, with 15 cents for registration duty (a 
tax). On one class the rates per ton per mile were 3.36 cents 
for 62 miles, 3.024 for 310 miles, and 2.492 for 683 miles. 

On two others they were in cents per ton per mile : 





——— Miles. -—__-—_- ——— 

16%. 31. 62. 310.. 683 
RR ee — 2.240 1.736 1.176 0.952 
Class F . - 224 1. 680 1.120 0.672 0 616 


He complained ‘that this was an unjust discrimination 
against the short distance traffic,as in Class C 70 cents is 
charged for carrying a ton 31 miles, and only $6 for carry. 
ing it 20 times as far, and to carry 20 tons 50 kilometres 
cost 80 francs, while to carry one ton 20 times as far the 
charge was only 35!¢ francs. This speaker can hardly have 
learned the alphabet of railroad business yet: the profit per 
mile on the long haul is probably greater, at these grates, 
than on the short one. 

Mr. Camille Pelletan was one of the leaders in this debate, 
arguing that the state ought to buy the railroads and work 
them itself ; but most speakers contented themselves with 
claiming for the government greater power over rates. No 
rate could ever be made without the approval of the govern- 
ment ; but it has no authority to initiate changes. 

The chief speech in support of the existing condition of 
things was raade by Mr. Raynal, who was Minister of Public 
Works when the last arrangement with the companies was 
made, which was supposed to put an end to the movement 
for a State system. He said that $1,900,000,000 were in- 
vested in the French railroad system, which, with the 
present rates, yields 4%4 per cent. on the investment, including 
the sinking fund by which the stock is to be retired when, at 
the end of 100 years from their charter, they will 
become the property of the state. The rates prob- 
ably admitted of improvement, but under them the 
number of passengers carried had increased from 
111 millions in 1869 to 200 millions in 1882, and 
tons of freight carried from 44 millions to 88 millions. He 
urged caution in reducing rates ; in better times it might be 
possible to abolish the tax of 23 per cent. on railroad trans- 
portation, which would make the French rates the cheapest 
in Europe or the world—wherein the ex-Minister was mis- 
taken, He approved a recent arrangement whereby the rail- 








roads brought gas coal from Northeastern France to Bor- 
deaux at 0.56 cent per ton per mile, whereby it was able to 
overcome English competition. This rate-is equivalent to 
2514 cents from New York to Chicago by the shortest route, 
and seems to be looked upon in France as a miracle of cheap- 


ness. As to import rates, the railroads were willing that they 
should be compelled to make rates as high as 
the water rates, but they were unwilling to make 


rates which would give the whole traffic to the water routes. 
There was a large traffic on the Seine in carrying wheat from 
Rouen, etc., at $1.40 per ton. The railroads had begged for 
the privilege of reducing their rates on this freight to $2.10, 
but they had been refused, because it was thought it might 
interfere with the navigation interests. The Seine traffic had 
grown rapidly, the tons carried from Havre or Rouen to 
Paris having been : 


1874. 1882. 883. 1884. 
SNE nas sresteus 58,300 200,200 189. 160 189.200 
Coal.. eee aii 91 300 90.200 
WUE 555% 37 We! éaxaenap 108,940 *139.700 
Mr. Ray nal also argued against immediate purchase by 


the state. 

The Chamber, after the debate, passed resolutions approv- 
ing the determination of the administration to negctiate with 
the railroads, and especially with the Mediterranean Com- 
pany, for an improvement in their rates, and to establish the 
Committee of Forty-four to propose railroad legislation. 

It seems to be expected that this committee will have 
much to do with regulating the French railroad rates, 
probably by reporting bills to the Chamber to effect the 
changes they deem desirable. Its 11 members from 
the government offices presumably will be railroad 
experts from the Ministry of Public Works, already famil- 
iar with rates, etc.,as all of them bave to pass through 
their hands for investigation and approval before they 
can go into force. This body will be peculiar in that 
three-fourths of it will be legislators, coming from different 
parts of the country, and able directly to affect legislation. 
It cannot be expected, however, that 33 members of the Par- 
liament, elected on general political issues, and having to 
pass on the numberless questions which come before every 
such body, will ever have more than a very superficial un- 
derstanding of railroad affairs. In legislation, however, the 
administration, as in England, takes the lead, and it is the 
advice of its 11 members of the Committee which will pro- 
bably determine its action. 





English Live Stock Traffic. 


England, with its great cities and prosperous population, 
compared with other European counfries, naturally has a 
large cattle traffic—that is, the quantity moved must be large. 
The distances are so short, however, that it might not make 
much of a figure in the earnings of the railroads. An article 
on the subject in the London Railway News shows, however, 
that some of the railroads have a considerable income from 
it. Thus, last year the London & Northwestern earned 
$1,076,989 from live stock, the Great Western $612,178, the 
Northeastern $470,003, and 20 English, Scotch and Irish 
railroads in the aggregate, $5,363,991. 

The Railway News illustrates the consumption of London 
by a statement of the receipts for a series of years at the 
Metropolitan Cattle Market and the Foreign Cattle Market, 
which we are led to suppose include substantially the whole 
London receipts. . This contrasts as follows with the receipts 
at New York in 1885: 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 

SO Ee . 307.140 1,316,711 15,044 
i > ere 565,635 2,048,422 1,910,037 
Thus New York received 84 per cent. more cattle and 55 


27 


per cent. more sheep than London, and 1 
hogs. 


times as many 
The hogs going to New York are mostly packed there, 
and we may assume that London gets most of its supply of 
fresh as well as salt pork ready slaughtered. 

The places supplied by New York—including besides that 
city, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken and Newark, have, in 
the aggregate, about half the population of London, but New 
York exported last year 159,515 live cattle and their equiva- 
lent in dressed beef slaughtered there, and 444,185 sheep, 
while London does not export. This leaves for the New York 
consumption 406,020 cattle and 1,604,237 sheep—32 per 
cent. more cattle and 22 per cent. more sheep than the Lon- 
don receipts. 

The question of the relative consumption, however, is com- 
plicated by the great and increasing trade in dressed meat. 
The receipts are estimated to have been equivalent to 200,- 
000 live cattle at New York and vicinity last year, while in 
the Central Market of London the receipts of meat butchered 
out of the city were 176,613 long tons, perhaps equal to 470,_ 
000 cattle, though it includes other meat than beef. More- 
over, the English cattle are doubtless heavier on the average 
than those received at New York, and the sheep probably 
still more so. 

The London Central Market receipts of dressed meat 
slaughtered out of the city for four years have been, in tons 
of 2,240 Ibs : 

1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 
129,941 149,275 160,574 176,613 
a much less rapid increase than there has been in the dressed 
beef business in this country, but with very good reason, the 
distances the native cattle have to be carried being so much 
less. 


The receipts of American meat at the London Central Mar- 
ket have increased steadily, but they still are small in pro- 
portion to the total London consumption, not to say our prc- 
duction. 


They have been for 10 years, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 
Tons. 





1884 .... 
1885 .... 





25,836 
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Since 1880 the increase has been 21 per cent., and equiva- 
lent perhaps to 14,500 head of cattle, or Jess than two days’ 
receipts at- New York, and the total receipts last year were 
equal to about 83,500 head, which is too smal] to have much 
effect on our trade. 

The English railroads apparently make more compara- 
tively than the American lines from the live stock traffic. . 

In 1884, the fons (2,000 Ibs.) of live cattle and sheep 
brought to New York by the trunk lines, which is pretty nearly 
the whole supply, were 416,421, sheep making up 88,435 tons 
of that amount. This was equivalent, probably, to 833,000 
cattle. At current rates for carrying live stock from Chi- 
cago to New York, which are doubtless higher than the 
rates actually received in 1884, the three trunk lines (east of 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc.) would have received about $2,750,- 
000 for carrying this quantity, which would give each on 
the average a smaller amount than the London & North- 
western, though the quantity carried by the New York roasd 
undoubtedly is immensely greater; for, as we have seen, there 
are many railroads which carry cattle to London, in place of 
the three which in 1884 almost exclusively supplied New 
York, and London, though so much larger than New York, 
does not receive so much live stock. 

A very important part of the English supply of live stock 
comes from Ireland, records of which are kept, and this i, 
somewhat like our Western cattle traffic, the country supply- 
ing it being agricultural chiefly, with few large towns, and 
the distance to market being considerable, though not com- 
pared with the distances here. It differs particularly, how_ 
ever, by the necessity of carrying all the cattle part of the 
way by sea—to some important places all of the way—so the 
amount of transportation which they afford is small com- 
pared with that which plains cattle, Iowa cattle or even 
Illinois cattle afford our railroads. 

The total numbers of cattle and sheep imported into England 
from Ireland compare as follows with the receipts at Chi- 


cago: 
Cattle ; 1881. 


Irish exports. 471,557 
Chicago rect’s 1,498,540 
Sheep 


1882. 1883. 
782.274 556.867 
1,582,530 1,878,944 1 


1884. 1885. 
715 843 640,470 
817,697 1,905,518 


lrish exports. 577,627 558.404 460,729 533,285 629.090 

Chicago rec’ts 493,694 628,887 749,917 801,630 1,003,598 
Swine : 

Irish exports 382.995 50°.906 461,017 456678 398,564 


Ubicago rect’s 6,474,844 5,817,504 5,640,625 5,351,967 6,937,535 
When we remember that Ireland has an area of only 
32,516 square miles, which is not one-tenth that of the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas, to say 
nothing of the almost limitless grazing plains further west, 
northwest and southwest, the comparison is realiy favorable 
to Ireland, although, of course, not all that go to market 
from the country west of Chicago go by way of Chicago. 








The Peninsula & Oriental Steam Company, which 1s the 
great carrier between England and the Mediterranean and 
India, China, etc., has a fleet of 50 steamers, with 175,909 
aggregate tonnage and 35,550 horse-power. Four of the 
steamers have each about 5,000 tons capacity and 1,000 
horse-power, and 33 of them are of more than 3,000 tons 
capacity. Besides the steamers it has 21 steam tugs and 
launches. Thirteen of the steamers, which with the excep. 
tion of two are the largest ones in the fleet, are of steel, 
and two of them have triple expansion engines. Thiscompany 
dates from 1839, and its purchaser, the ‘‘ Peninsular Com- 
pany,” began in 1837 to carry the mails by steamer from 
Falmouth to Lisbon and Gibraltar, which had formerly been 
carried by sailing vessels. 
coincident with that of ocean steam navigation. Its first 
vessel was a wood steamer 74 feet long, of 206 tons burden, 
built in 1829; its firstiron vessel was built in 1842, and its 
first steel vessel in 1880. Up to 1847 the usual steam pres- 
sure in its engines was 7 pounds per square inch; this rose 
slowly to 20 pounds in 1855, and since the introduction of 
the compound engine to 40 pounds in 1870, 90 pounds in 
1881, and in the new triple expansion engines to 140 pounds 
now. 

Some comparisons of 1885 with 1884 are as follows : 


7. 1874. Increase. P.c. 

I 5 cacad Xabi anan 175,911 116,295 59,616 51.3 

Horse-power.... ... .. 162,100 96.637 66,463 68.7 

Nautical miles run..... 2,482,941 1,635,768 847°173 51.8 
Tons coal burned by 

MORN Saabs cihacvkan sins 421,818 280,009 141,818 50.6 


There has been meanwhile an increase of fully 20 per cent. 
in the average speed, in spite of which we see that the dis- 
tance sailed has increased only about as much as the tonnage, 
which shows that the vessels must lie in port now more of 
the time than in 1874. The vessels of the company’s fleet 
placed in line touching each other would extend over a dis- 
tance of four miles. 








Few even yet realize the extent to which our own Pacific 
coast has become the rival of the rest of the United States in 
supplying Europe with wheat. In the five months ending 
with May the exports from San Francisco and Portland: 
Ore., compare as follows with those from all Atlantic 
ports : 











The history, therefore, is almost | 


opened. For successive periods of four weeks each the ex- 
ports from Atlantic ports to Europe, have been: 
-Four —_ endi g-— ———_—— 





Feb. 13. March 13. rill10. May&8. June 5. 
., 287.567 278,199 rs 1.720 402.991 568.459 
Wheat ..... 1.676.737 1 (885.103 2,249,948 3,395,573 7.129.420 
ay 4,996,408 6.860,815 6,735,701 6,717,795 3,712,268 


Thus the exports of wheat in the last four weeks period 
were more than twice as great as in the four weeks to May 
8, more than three times as great as in the four weeks to 
April 10, and about four times as great as in the previou® 
two periods. 

The corn exports have fallen off largely in the last period, 
but taking everything together, the exports were decidedly 
larger in the last period than before this year. In the last 
eight weeks the exports of wheat aud flour were equivalent 
to 14,894,817 bushels of wheat, while for the entire four 
months ending with April the entire exports to all countries 
from United States Atlantic ports had amounted to only 
17,060,864 bushels, more than half of which was flour. 

In this way the very large stock of wheat in the country, 
which has helped to keep down prices, bas been greatly re- 
duced, leaving it now very much less than last year, though 
still much greater than two years ago. 








The Northwestern grain receipts have at last become fairly 
large, for the first time since March, having been 5,950,000 
bushels in the week to June 5 and 4,713,000 the week before: 
against an average of 3,200,000 for the seven weeks previous, 
in which the largest receipts were 3,686,000 bushels. This 
indicates that the farmers had so far finished their spring 
work as to be able to market some of their surplus grain, and 
that the surplus is considerable. 

The receipts of the week to June 5 last were the largest 
there have been before harvest since 1880, except in some 
winter weeks of 1883. The shipments now are chiefly corn 
and oats, though the wheat receipts also are much larger 
than they were. The increase at Milwaukee which we noticed 
last week has continued, and in the week to June 5 it received 
more wheat than during the entire six weeks to May 15, and 
had 32.8 per cent. of the total Northwestern receipts, while 
Duluth had 34 per cent. and no other place more than 1114 
per cent. It is quite possible that there will be a heavy grain 
movement now; if there is such a movement at any time 
before harvest, it will come now. 








The chief obstacle to the strict maintenance of east-bound 
rates this season has been the position of the Chicago & 
Atlantic outside of the pool. itis understood that now that 
company is willing to co-operate with the other roads, but it 
has a contract with the Wabash which is for the whole of this 
year, for hauling cars for it from their junction south of Chi- 
cago to their junction in Indiana, which gives the Wabash 
absolute freedom to take freight at any rate, the Chicago 
& Atlantic not shaiimg the rate and not knowing 
what freight is taken, but simply hauling the cars. The 
other railroads protest that no company which has agreed to 
maintain rates has a right to make such a contract, which 
takes away from it the power to control the rates on its own 
line, which it has promised to control and maintain, and that 
every agreement is valueless if such a contract may be made 
in spite of it. 

The Chicago & Atlantic, it is understood, does not value 
the arrangement, but the Wabash insists that it shall keep its 
contract, so that it is the Wabash and not the Chicago & 
Atlantic which now stands in the way of a complete union at 
Chicago. 








The Northwestern flour shipments continue to go by lake 
to an extent unprecedented of late years. In the last five 
weeks reported (ending June 5), out of a total of 1,046,539 
barrels shipped, 591,947 barrels, or 561¢ per cent., went by 
lake, and only 403,883 barrels (3814 per cent.) by rail, the 
other 5 per cent. going down the Mississippi. During the 
same five weeks the lake shipments of grain were not quite 
60 per cent. of the total, and ordinarily the vessels have 
taken a much larger proportion of the grain than of the flour. 








In the hurry of making up a telegraphic account of the 
Master Car-Builders’ Convention last week, mention was 
made of the ‘‘ Dixon” steel-tired wheel. As many of our 
readers doubtless divined, the wheel referred to was the 
‘** Dickson” steel-tired wheel, made by the Dickson Manufact- 
uring Company, of Scranton, Pa. 








Record of New Railroad Construction. 





Information of the laying of track on new railroad lines 
is given in the current number of the Railroad Gazette 
as follows : 

Chicag», Burlington & Northern.—An increase of 1914 
miles at various points is reported. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The Black Hills 
Branch is extended north to Hermosa, Dak., 18 miles. 

Illinois Central.—The Yazvo & Mississippi Valley Branch 
is extended from Lexington, Miss., to Sidon, 32 miles. 

Kansas, Nebraska d Dakota.—Extended northward to 
Blue Mound, Kan., 22 miles. 


1886 1885. y i =. “k i i ‘ 
Pacific ports. _ 13.291 ,687 14,480,069 _San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—Track is laid from Corpus 
Atlantic ports 0.0.0... sees .ee ee 13,916,770 13,821,288 | Christi, Tex., north 3 miles. 
ee -——| This is a total of 9414 miles on 5 lines, making in all 1,203 
or = oY : 
P.c. ioe ta © REITER o> 97,208,457 mae 1 | miles thus far reported for the current year. The new track 
The Pacific cil however, exports but little flour, com- reported ee date for 15 years ee: 
paratively, while the Atlantic ports exported the equivalent | jggg_.. ....... 1,203 | 1881. ......... L872 | 1876........... 656 
of 12,8 26 bushels in fi this. 1885........... 667 | 1880........... | 1875 
st aelallaaainaniti tn b Ae See | eae 1,077 | 1879... 2222°:: 732 | 1874.00... 22. 
year. ; | TESST MND Si.ccockk. 2) 1973 02022 f 
ee 965 | 1877........... 595 | 1872........... 2,259 





Wheat and flour exports, after having been very light for 
along time, have become positively large since navigation 





These figures include main track only, second or other 
additional tracks and sidings not being counted. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
American versus English Methods of Bridge Designing. 

Reovrinted from the Jupan Mail. 

This pamphlet is the record of an extended controversy be- 
tween Prof. J. A. L. Waddell and divers English engineers 
on questions of comparative bridge practice, with an occa-’ 
sional letter from Japanese engineers on either side. and with 
some letters from clergymen and other authorities on the 
subject. The least that can be said of it is that it is amusing, 
and the most that can be said of it is that it is rather instruc - 
tive. Unfortunately for the latter end, the controversy 
was not by any means confined to technical points, but is 
almost throughout decidedly personal. As respects the merits 
of the controversy, there can be no doubt that Professor Wad- 
dell has the best of it, but his unsparing criticisms of the 
weak points of many of the structures in Japan, which are 
chiefly the work of English engineers, and which appear 
to be considerably below the level of the best English 
practice, so that they have many weak points, naturally 
provoked retort, and one regrets to observe, chiefly of a per- 
sonal and inconsequential nature. Not in all cases, however ; 
the dreary monotony is broken by one admirably-framed 
and good-tempered letter, that by Prof. W. C. Kernot, of the 
University of Melbourne, who after premising, ‘I am an 
Englishman and have never been in America. I donot know 
any American engineers. I have seen only one bridge of 
American construction, and that a small one, and any bias I 
may have is naturally in favor of English ways of doing 
things,” adds with admirable candor, ‘‘ Nevertheless I am 
convinced that American bridges are far in advance of the 
usual English type of shallow lattice-girder, and proceeds to 
give a calm and intelligent expositiou of his reasons, which 
also furnish a natural explanation of why the controversy is 
so much more personal and so much less technice! on one side 
than on the other. The Japan Mail should open a perma” 
nent engineering department. 





The Civil Engineer's Pocket-Book, ete, By 
wine. Twenty-fifth thousand. Revised 
wine, Jr. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


Hardly more than a year ago we reviewed the revision of 
this valuable hand-book for the twenty-second thousand. In 
the present edition several of the defects which we there 
noted have been corrected, notably in the article on friction, 
and an earnest effort is plainly being made to avoid the dan- 
ger which we noted, that a pocket-book, even if ‘‘ revised ” 
occasionally, may become gradually worthless as a trust- 
worthy compendium of facts—at least for the use of the com- 
paratively inexpert—from the fact that, where in the begin- 
ning nothing is admitted which is not known to be relia- 
ble, in the *‘ revisions” nothing is excluded except what is 
known to be unreliable. 

To avoid this danger completely takes almost as much 
knowledge and care, although notso much hard work and 
good judgment, as to prepare the work in the first place. 
Especially is this true as the lapse of time grows great, and it 
is already fifteen years since Mr. Trautwine’s great work ap- 
peared. 

Mr. Trautwine, Jr., appears to be fulfilling very well this 
rather exacting duty. Certainly ifas great additions and 
changes are to be made in the book every year as this last 
year, the book is more likely to lose its value by the addition 
than by the retention of worthless matter, and we observe no 
such tendency in the matter last added. 

The most important change in the present volume is per” 
haps the article on friction, which had become quite defec- 
tive, having been based chiefly on Morin, and which has 
been entirely rewritten and nearly doubled in length. The 
more modern experimental results of Professor Thurston, 
Captain Galton and Mr. Westinghouse, and others, are given 
quite fully and wel!. Some notice of the interesting experi- 
ments of Mr. Beauchamp.Tower and Mr. C. J. H. Woodbury, 
however, might well have been added. We notice an error 
in the statement of Mr. Wellington’s results, in testing 
“‘ grind-stone” roller-bearing car journals, page 374 ¢. It 
was found that the friction in starting, compared with com- 
mon journals, was reduced in about the proportion of 1 to 4 
as stated, but at a car-speed of 10 miles. per hour, the two 
stood very nearly on an equality, or about as 1 to 1, instead 
of 1 to 2, as stated. 

Other important changes, and judicious ones, have been 
in the articles on the ‘“‘ Flow of Water in Channels” and on 
‘Timber Preservation,” in both of which new material has 
recently come tolight. The prices throughout the volume 
have been revised to date, and changes and additions of some 
considerable importance have been made in about a dozen 
places, with many more minor ones. It is to be regretted 
that the antiquated and objectionable plan for the ends of 
arch culverts, on page 704, should be still retained: but we 
cannot have everything. 


— C. Traut- 
y J. C. Traut 











Foreign Technical Notes. 


At the beginning of this year 35.8 of locomotives, 17.7 of 
the passenger cars, 20.1 of the baggage cars, and 59 per cent 
of the post-office cars to Switzerland were equipped with 
some form of continuous brake, including the Hardy, the 
Heberlein, the Wenger and the Rérting. The Hardy and 
Heberlein prevailed. 





Mr. Wenzel Hautschke, engineer of the Austrian Southern 
Railroad, has discussed the various forms of fireless locomo- 
tives, and their comparative value for working street rail- 
roads, arriving at the following conclusions : 


Lamm- 
Honigmann. Mekarski. Francq. 
Horse-power per ton 
locomotive weight. 10 5 1.7 
Cost per mile run, 
COMED cscccvee cocee 5 72 8 


The Honigmann engine is the caustic soda engine hereto. 
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fore described in the Railroad Gazette. 
is a modification of the original hot-water locomotive brought 


The Lamm-Francq 


out at New Orleans by Dr. Lamm. Hautschke gives the 
cost per mile for an ordinary steam tramway locomotive as 
13.2 cents per mile, and of such locomotives designed for 
mountain grades, 18 cents per mile. The cost of maintenance 
he says is least with the Honigmann and greatest with the 
Mekarski. The greatest advsntage of the Honigmann, he 
says, is the large amount of power stored with a single 
charge, it being able to run 62 miles with one charge, while 
the other two can go but 9 miles without being replenished. 





Tabulated statements of the number of electric gongs by 
which the approach of the train is announced from point to 
point, especially at crossings, on German railroads, make the 
mean distance apart of these gongs 950 metres, or 3,116 ft., 
and on Austrian railroads 1.04 kilometres, or 3,411 ft. 

These gongs are arranged on a circuit between two stations 
and are operated analogously to the block system. That is, 
station A announces to B that a train is ready to start, 
whereupon, if B knows of no obstacle, he acknowledges the 
signal by giving ‘‘all right,” and A then presses the key 
which caases the gongs between A and B to strike. 

The German roads are now generally arranged so that this 
system is a perfect block, telegraph stations being inserted 
where necessary between the stopping stations; but on the 
light traffic roads B is allowed to give ‘all right” without 
having received the last train that went into the block. 

It will be perceived that even where not used as a block 
system, and apart from the warning given to trackmen aad 
crossing tenders, these bells, which can be heard nearly, if 
not quite, from one to another, are a considerable aid to safe 
working, since a train in the block always gets warning of 
another train entering behind it. 

These bells are used by combinations of blows to give a 
variety of information, such as ‘*‘ Train toward A!” ‘Send 
over engine!” ‘* Stopall trains!” ‘‘ Set your watches— 
noon!” ‘* Train backing up on wrong track !” 





Mr. W. Nérdling contributes to the February Annales des 
Ponts et Chaussées an interesting little discussion of the 
effect of increased business on the ton-mile cost of traffic, 
which is chiefly an abridgment of a longer discussion which 
he published in German in Vienna. 

He emphasizes the fact that in considering whether’ com- 
petitive business will pay, the question is not whether the 
rate obtained is up to the average cost per ton-mile, but 
whether it will pay for the increase in expense caused by the 
additional traffic. 

By platting the Austrian railroad traffic graphically for 
the different roads, he has interpolated a curve from which 
the following table is taken, showing the relative expense of 
different amounts of business: 


—] Q < 
BS ¢ Additional cost. ‘3G TE 
Bee of every 275.- ao os 
on’ 000 tons added Be a 
AB eS hed 

are) @® oc 
3 a” Expense 3% = 

= ri ae 

or | Per Per Per Per se ES 
'3SB mile of ton- mile of ton : oe ye 
86 mnile. road mile. mat 2 
eee | a ee or Tee an 
275,000 2,640 0.918 ct. $1,610 0.560 ct. 1,030 61.0 
550,000 4.057 0.705 * 1417 0.493 * 1,224 69.8 
825,000 5,345 0.616 “ 1.288 0.448 * 1,481 72.3 
1,100,000 6,504 0.566 * 1.159 0.462 * 1,868 71.3 
1,375,000 7.535 0.526 “ 1,030 0.357 * 2,383 684 
1,650,000 8,372 0.487 * 837 0.291 * 3,349 60.0 
1,925,000 9,016 0.448 * 644 0.224 * 4.508 50.0 


It will be seen that the table shows (in the third column) a 
constant decrease in the average cost per ton-mile as the 
traffic increases, and the addition to the expense per ton- 
mile of the traffic added decreases in a very striking way 
(fifth column). But, on the other hand, the proportion of the 
variable expense caused by the movement of traffic to the 
general expense of maintenance and management (last 
column) reaches its maximum with a traffic of 825,000 tons 
per mile, and then falls off. Mr. Nérdling’s opinion, fortified 
by the form of the curve and from general principles some- 
what evident, is that this percentage of variable to total ex- 
penses must attain a minimum with a certain amount of 
traffic, and thence tend steadily to approximate 100 ; the 
cost of moving additional freight becoming more and more 
constant and more nearly equal to the average cost of the 
whole traffic, though always somewhat lower. 

A curious point made evident by the traffic curve devel- 
oped by Mr. Noérdling is the advantage for profit possessed 
by a main line with heavy traffic with branches of compara- 
tively light business over a road doing the same amount of 
business uniformly diffused over the whole system. 

Thus, if we had two lines of the same length, one with a 
traffic of 275,000 tons, and the other with 825,000 tons, 
their joint cost of operation from the table would be : $2,640 
+ $5,345 = $7,985 per mile, while a road with a traftic 
equal to the average of the two, or 1,100,000 tons, would 
cost $6,504 per mile. 

If, however, the system in question were one in which the 
traffic was not sufficient to pay the minimum expense shown 
by the table to exist with the feeblest traffic, the advantage 
of the combination is lost, and the branch road becomes a 
sucker instead of a feeder. 





Von Borries, the most prominent exponent of the com- 
pound locomotive in Germany, has in an article published in 
Glaser’s Annalen for May discussed the subject of economy 
in raijroad traffic. 

He observes that the great difficulty in making savings is 
the fact that saving or extravagance is chiefly noticeable in 


the unit expense (expense per mile of engine service) for 
maintenance, coal consumption and wages. The distance 
run in doing any particular piece of work is, on the other 
hand, not always easy for the officials interested to ascertain, 
nor can the good judgment or the reverse of such disposi- 
tion of power be always well passed upon by officials not di- 
rectly on the spot, while extravagance in this item is of the 
greatest detriment, because it acts upon all the elements of 
expense at once. Hence the desirability of having officials in 
charge not only well trained as railroad men, but entirely 
familiar with the work in question. 

He makes the statement for Germany, which will probably 
be echoed almost everywhere in the United States, that the 
passenger business, as a whole, does little more than pay ex. 
penses, revenue being derived almost solely from freight 
business, 

He attributes this to an effect similar to that of direct and 
indirect taxes ; the former, being felt by all concerned, 
are resisted more strenuously than taxes which are not felt 
directly by the tax-payer. 

So with passenger traffic: every person concerned feels a 
high tariff at once, while with freight, the party who really 
pays the rate—the party consuming the goods—loes not real- 
ize where the shoe pinches. 

Nérdling believes the passenger traffic to be the best field 
for economy, and directs attention to the fact that, owing to 
the multiplication of classes, the carriages are on an average 
for the Prussian roads only 23.9 per cent. occupied. He re- 
fers also with approval to the attempts to consolidate the 
number of classes to two. 

In comparing the cost of running a given train in which 
the number of passenger carriages is reduced one-third, from 
9 to 6, and the total number of cars from 11 to 8, which he 
does with a careful detail of expenses, the following elements 
enter as constant: Maintenance of engine, wages of engine 
hands; as variable he treats coal consumption, oil and water, 
maintenance of passenger cars, heating, lighting and axle- 
oiling, train gang (one less guard), wear of track. 

He deduces with the above assumption a saving of 14 per- 
cent. in expenses. 

He then proceeds to make a very comprehensive argument 
for the introduction of the American system as an economical 
measure, avoiding the evils of the coupé system, which 
entails the minute subdivision first into four classes, and then 
into ‘‘ ladies,” ‘* smokers,” and “ ordinary ” compartments, 
in each of the three upper classes. He states that it is an ob- 
served fact that the German cars which are provided with a 
side passage are more popular than the others, although this 
passage cuts off the view partly on one side. 

He devotes much attention to the avoidance of doubling 
engines for express trains, which seems to be so frequent on 
occasions as to be a very serious detriment to economy of 
working. 

The running of light freights is another source of extrava- 
gance in operation referred to. The average freight train on 
the Prussian roads in 1884-85 was 72 axles, while the engines 
were capable, on an average, of pulling 100 to 120. 


The Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer for November 
last publishes an account, with illustrations, of Hodgson’s in- 
terlocking block system apparatus exhibited by 
Saxby & Farmer at the Antwerp Exibition last year. 

The details of the apparatus are too complicated to be un- 
derstood easily without a working mode], hence we confine 
ourselves to a description of the general idea and mode of 
operation, which are as follows : : 

The object is to combine with the operation of the usual 
hand block an electric automatic creck upon the operations of 
the signalmen, interlocking the apparatus so as to make it im- 
possible to put the entrance signal of any block at “line 
clear” while a train is in the block. 

This is effected by an ingenious and somewhat complicated 
mechanism which works the following series of interlockings: 
The signalman at the further end ofa block after receiving 
the signal ‘*‘ train in” from the beginning of the block, can- 
not give *‘ train out” until his apparatus is locked by the 

passage of the train over a pedal. At the entrance of the 
block the apparatus illustrated makes it impossible for the 
signalman to set his signal at ‘‘ line clear” after the passage 
of a train, until he has received ‘‘ train out” from the other 
end, and an improvement on the illustrated apparatus re- 
turns the signal automatically to ‘‘ danger” after the passage 
of a train if the signalman does not do so. The block signal- 
ing apparatus is interlocked as usual with the switches, so 
that these must all be right for the block before the advance 
signal can be given. 

A number of defects in this system are suggested by the 
Revue. It reserves its judgment on the pedal, but pedal sys- 
tems can never find much favor with us, on account of the 
disturbance of snow andice. It calls attention to the fact 
that to enable the signalman to operate the apparatus when 
the pedal is out of order, he is provided with a key to unlock 
his apparatus in case of need, and it has actually happened in 
Belgium that a sleepy signalman has caused an accident by 
thus over-riding the pedal check. The Revue remarks: 
“The human will can never be interlocked, and under these 
circumstances the intervention of the train cannot be con- 
sidered an absolute guarantee of security.” 

Another disadvantage suggested by the Revue lies in the 
fact that the pedal must be placed beyond a station ground 
in order to avoifl its action being interfered with by switch- 
ing, and as it must lie outside of the block to be protected, a 
train arriving at a station where it was to be passed by an- 
other must run beyond the station to the pedal and then back 
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up—a manifest inconvenience. Furthermore, it would help 


rather than hinder such an accident as that which recently 
took place on the Hackensack Meadows on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in a case where a train having passed the pedal 
backed down again over it, which might cause the presence 
of three trains on the block at once. 
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Manufacturing and Business. 
The Prospect Machine & Engine Co. in Cleveland, O., is 
building several Cummer engines of large size, and has re- 
cently completed several of these engines for different par- 
ties. 

Alfred Box & Co. in Philadelphia have recently sold sev- 
eral of their’improved radial drills to the Union Bridge Co. 
They have filled several other orders for these drills, includ- 
ing two for an extra large size. 

The Rail Market. 
Steel Rails.—Considerable business is reported, several 
large orders having been placed. Quotations are $35.50@ 
$36 per ton at eastern mills for summer delivery, and $34.50 
(@$35 for fall and winter orders. Some demand for light 
rails is reported, and quotations are $36 .5C0@$39, according 
to section. 

Rail Fastenings.—Quotations are steady at 2.40 cents per 
pound for spikes in Pittsburgh; 2.75@3.10 for track-bclts 
and 1.65@1.80 for splice-bars. 

Old Rails.—More inquiry for old iron rails is reported, but 
few sales, and quotations are nominal at $18.50@$20 per ton 
at tidewater. Old steel rails are quoted at $21@$22 per ton 
in Pittsburgh. 


Sinking Embankments in Jersey City. 


The two railroads that are engaged in the construction of the 
spur from the West Shore depot to Bergen Point, and of the 
spurs from the several railroad depots in Jersey City to the 
— at the foot of Hudson City hill at which the Great Union 
Jepot is to be situated, are having a phenomenal experience 
with their work. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is 
building a high embankment across the streets at the foot of 
the hill, and then around the east side of the hill. The June- 
tion Railroad Company, in which all the roads, including the 
West Shore, are said to be interested, is preparing to build a 
diled trestle at an angle of about 45° with the Pennsylvania 

ailroad’s embankment. The Pennsylvania Railroad system 
of construction is to erect a simple trestle, and then fill in 
around it. The trestle and filling are being put on made 
ground, and it is not an unusual thing for the laborers, on 
going to work in the morning, to find the trestle and filling 
20 ft. below the level at which they had been left the night 
before. One night the trestle sank 28 ft. The city at that 
point rests on a crust above a marsh of unknown depth, and 
the filling-in done by the road sinks below the earthy crust 
into the marsh, and, spreading, affects the level of the land 
many feet distant from it. 

At Second street, between Pryor and Merseles streets, there 
stood eighteen houses. They had been purchased by the 
Junction Railroad, which is to cross at that point, with the 
design of removing them to First and Third streets. It was 
discovered, however, that the filling at the Pennsylvania em- 
bankment a block away, sank into the marsh, spread under 
their foundations and hited them in some cases 12 to 15 ft. 
above their usual level. They were in such danger of falling 
that their immediate removal became necessary, and all but 
two have beentaken away. At the corner of Third and Mer- 
seles streets are six houses that have been raised high in the 
air by the swelling of the ground on which they stand. They 
have been shored and blocked up, and it is proposed to let 
them stay there if possible. 

The houses thus affected by the filling in are at least 150 
ft. away from the embankment. Second and Third streets 
at the place indicated are new streets, having just been 
graded. The phenomenon 1s not so noticeable at the older 


‘thoroughfare of First street, though it is very much nearer 


to the company’s filling than Second and Third are. The 
houses that face on First street have not been affected, though 
the swelling of the land approaches so closely to them that 
their rear yards have been raised into terraces.—New York 
Evening Post. 
English Ironwork Specifications. 

The following items are embodied in the standard specifica- 
tions of some of the leading railroads for bridge and roof 
ironwork : 

1. The plates, bars, tees, angle tees, etc., are to be of the 
best quality, and all of British manufacture, capable of bear- 
ing the following strains: That for plates lengthwise, 21 tons 
per square inch; contraction of area at point of fracture, 8 
per cent. For plates crosswise, 17 tons per square inch; con- 
traction of area at point of fracture, 3 per cent. For angle 
and tee irons, 22 tons per square inch; contraction of area at 
point of fracture, 15 per cent. For flat bars, 23 tons per 
square inch; contraction of area at point of fracture, 20 per 
cent. For round bars up to 1%¢ in. diameter, 21 tons per 
square inch; contraction of area at point of fracture, 17 per 
cent. For round bars above 11¢ in. diameter, 20 tons per 
square inch; contraction of area at point of fracture, 15 per 
cent. 

2. All the iron work will be subjected to such tests as the 
engineer may direct, at the contractors’ expense; and should 
any parts fail or be broken in the testing, or be objected to 
on account of bad workmanship or materials, the contractor 
must replace the same at his own cost. The engineer must 
be advised in writing when any considerable quantity of 
iron isin the contractor’s works. The contractor must aiso 
provide for the use of the engineer, for testing purposes, bars, 
each 5 ft. long and 1 in. square (giving an exact sectional 
area of 1 in.), and which must be cast four for each girder, 
etc., from the same metal and at the same timeas the girders, 
road plates, columns, or any other portions of work are run. 
Should any of the test pieces give results lower than 1 per 
cent. below the above strains, they will be rejected. Each 
test is taken independently of one another, and no averages 
are taken. The contractor will have to pay the cost of ob- 
taining Mr. Kirkaldy’s certificate that the iron comes up to 
the standard. 

3. Before any setting out is done each plate must pass 
through the rolls three times, the first bending to a curve and 
the foliowing ones straightening. 

4. All plates (and bars if used instead of plates) are to be 
planed on their edges, and joints in each case are to butt 
evenly, by machine planing. This applies to flooring plates 
also, which must butt all round their four sides to the adja- 
cent plates. When more than one plate forms the flange in 
thickness, each plate must be planed the same width, and to 
finish straight with the others. All rivet holes are to be 
truly punched with the overlapping plates, tees or angles, 
and where the holes in flanges are specified to be drilled, the 
whole of the plates must be put together and drilled through 
solid, smaller holes previously punched not being allowed; 
after which the sharp arris around each hole is to be taken 
off before any riveting is done. The rivet holes in all di- 








agonal and vertical bracings in lattice girders, and cross- 
bracing or tees in solid web girders, are to be drilled and not 
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punched; and all tee-iron stiffeners or gussets and angle irons 
to be dressed off flush with the flanges top and bottom, and 
each to be made to template length in order that the flanges 
may be quite straight and without wave in any way. 

5. No riveting will be allowed to commence until the 
whole girder is put together, and no drifting will be allowed 
after the riveting has commenced. All rivets to be of the 
sizes and pitch shown on the drawings, and must be upset 
throughout their whole length and entirely fill the hole. All 
rivet-beads to be of the proper size and carefully snapped, 
the two heads bedding truly on the plates and their centres 
coinciding with the centre of the rivet. Any that may be 
found loose or imperfect in any way whatver must be cut 
out and replaced at the contractor’s expense. Rivets on 
bearings are to be countersunk, with all holes preperty 
riveted to form a strong head, and in no case must the taper 
of the punch be taken as a sufficient spread forthe head. All 
bolts and nuts to have a strong and chased thread cut 
upon them of uniform pitch, heads and nuts being hexagonal, 
and to have a washer under each nut, and when screwed up 
to have a clear thread standing through. 

6. The metal for the castings shall ‘be such a mixture of 
irons as is best adapted for the purpose, and shall be such 
that a bar 1 in. square and 4'4 ft. between the supports shall 
bear without fracture not less than 550 lbs. in the centre. 
The castings, when cold, must be of the pattern ‘and dimen- 
sions shown on the drawings, and all to be cast smooth, with 
sharp arrises, and free from air blows, twists and flaws of 
every description. The cast-iron bed er and columns to 
have seatings of 8 Ibs. lead for the full width and length of 
their bearings on masonry. The edges of all road plates, as 
wa as all joints and bearing areas, to be placed to an even 
surface. 

7. All columns shall be cast vertically, and in dry sand, 
and for the purpose of gauging the thickness of the metal, 
small holes are to be drilled where directed, and the thickness 
of metal shall be uniform in ali parts of the circumference. 

8. The whole of the ironwork shall be made of the exact 
dimensions shown on the respective drawings ; any ironwork 
made of less dimensions than those shown on the drawings 
will be rejected; any excess of weight beyond 3 per cent., 
caused by the given dimensions having been exceeded, will 
not be paid for. Before being sent out of the works the 
whole must be carefully erected and fitted together in the 
maker’s yard, and each piece numbered so as to come to- 
gether again and correspond when being permanently fixed 
iv position. 

9. If steel rollers for expansion are used, they must be of 
the best quality of Bessemer steel, truly planed on faces, 
each roller to be of the same diameter in order to insure a 
perfect bearing, care being taken that room is left at each 
end for the girders to expand or contract, and that the frame 
is left in the centre of the space between the angle iron stops 
when the girder is brought to bear upon the rollers. 

10. All wrought-iron girders to have seatings of the best 
hair felt in two or more layers. The schedule price of the 
girders to cover the cost of this. 

11. The wires, surfaces of all plates, bars, etc., which are 
to be riveted together, shall be well coated with best oxide 
paint before joining. The whole of the cast and wrought- 
iron work to have one coating of best red lead before fixing, 
and four other coats of approved colors after completed, 
The underside of all girders and road plates, where directed, 
shall have four coats black varnish on the completion of the 
bridge. The cost of painting, varnishing, etc., in all cases 
shall be included in the prices of the ironwork. The iron- 
work shall not be painted before an examination has been 
made by or under the orders of the engineer, who must be 
apprised in writing when it is ready. All the wrought-iron 
work shall be well oiled before commencing to build the 
girders.—Mechanical World. 
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A Train Wrecker Sentenced. 


A dispatch from St. Louis, June 10, says: ‘‘ H. D. Davis, 
Master Workman of the Knights of Labor assembly at 
Pacific, Mo., a leader in the late strike, was sentenced to two 
years in the penitentiary and fined $500 in the Circuit Court 
of Franklin County, at Union, Mo., yesterday, for attempt- 
ing to wreck the fast freight train that left St. Louis during 
the strike, on March 24, and shooting at the guards. Pacific 
was the hot-bed of the late strike, and was the last place to 
surrender. This is the first felony conviction growing out 
of the late strike.” 

Fast Time. 

Papers down the road are talking of the fast run made by 
the Orange County Express (on the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western road) on Wednesday of last week. When the train 
left Tuxedo Park it was 15 minutes late, but the engineer de- 
termined, if the train held together, to get to Jersey City on 
time, and pulling the throttle wide open soon had the train 
dashing citywards at a rate that made the telegraph poles 
seem as close together as fence posts. Noticing that the train 
was running very rapidly its time was very carefully taken, 
and when it came to a full stop in the Jersey City depot, on 
time to a minute, it was found that the Jast 31 miles had 
been made in 36 minutes. What makes the run more re- 
markable is that the train came to a full stop at Ridgewood 
and at the tunnel, and slowed up at Rutherford, at the two 
bridges on the salt meadows, and in the Jersey City yard, so 
that making allowances for these detentions its time must 
ae been more than a mile a minute.—Port Jervis Gazette, 
June 11, 





Prompt Punishment of a Defaulter. 


_ Some time ago the American Surety Co., of New York, 
issued a bond of $5,000 on John H. D. Meyer, teller of the Pull- 
man Loan & Savings Bank at Pullman, Ill. and having recent- 
ly suspected him,an investigation was instituted which resulted 
in the arrest of Meyer forembezzlement. Meyer endeavored 
to effect bis escape by obtaining one Haines, a professional 
“ straw bailer,” to execute his bail bond in the name of 
James Crow, a property owner in Chicago. The American 
Surety Co., however, at once detected the game, and as soon 
as the alleged Crow attempted to justify on the bond he was 
arrested, together with one Palmer, who seems to have 
arranged the scheme. Meyer pleaded guilty at the trial and 
was sent to the Joliet penitentiary for three years. For his 
share in the plot the man Palmer was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and $500 fine, this 
trial having had, as Chicago lawyers say, an excellent effect 
ou the straw-bail gang which has infested the cit courts. 

The Pullman Loan & Savings Bank, through George M. 
Pullman, President, subsequently addressed the following 
letter to the company : 

* American Surety Co., 160 Broadway, New York: 

** Gentlemen—I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of your 
check for $5,000, on the Bank of North America, New York, 
‘n full for claim made to your company under your bond 
guaranteeing the fidelity of the late teller of this bank, and I 
beg to add my appreciation not alone of the prompt and satis- 
factory manner in which you have discharged your obliga- 
tions to this bank, but also of the admirable manner in which 
you have acted in discharging the greater obligation to the 
community by the swift fer of the defaulter. 

“ Very truly yours, GzoRGE M. PuLLMAN, President.” 





The American Surety Co. has also secured the imprison- 
ment for embezzlement of an nt of the Peoria, Decatur & 
Evansville road and the Pacific Express Co. on whom its 
bond was issued. 


Caught by a Water Spout. 


A correspondent of the Raleigh News and Observer, writ- 
ing from Asheville, N. C., June 9, says: ‘‘ The most terrific 
and phenomenal rain that ever fell in the history of this sec- 
tion occurred last night in the vicinity of Marshall. Your 
correspondent was in the train which left Asheville at 6 
o'clock p.m. Two small slides occurred before reaching this 
place. They were soon removed. The rain descended in 
torrents, and there was great uneasiness for fear of other 
troubles on the road a! . When the train reached a point 
just below Marshall, a slide in front of the train stopped it. 

he conductor ordered the train to back to the depot. A 
mountain torrent, which five minutes before the train had 
passed over, could not now be crossed. The drift-wood, trees, 
timbers of houses and bowlders which the raging mad tor- 
rent piled upon the track made it impossible for the train to 
return to the depot. The road- is on the margin of 
the river, and the turnpike road is between the rail- 
road and the mountain. e embankment next to the river 
began crumbling from underneath and the conductor and 
passengers fled in consternation from what appeared to be 
the doomed train. The water was four feet deep on the track 
and rising at the rate of 6in. a minute. Heavy logs, 2 and 
3 ft. in diameter, were dashed against the cars, and for a few 
moments the scene was one of the greatest fear and excite- 
ment. By the most heroic efforts the construction force got 
the drift wood and débris from the road, which was actually 
melting away from the cars, and the brave engineer, Mr. 
Clark, drove through the turbulent water to a place of safety. 
Captain Murphy, the conductor, says that he never spent a 
moment in such imminent danger in all his years of railroad 
life. The stream, which is known as Rigsby’s run, is ordi- 
narily not more than 3 or 4 ft. wide. This sudden and un- 
paraileled rise is attributed to a be or which broke a 
short distance above the town of Marshall and was aug- 
mented by the heavy rain which was all the while falling in 
great torrents.” 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows : 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, annual meeting, in 
Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 15. Transfer books closed June 16. 

Oregon Railway d& Navigation Co., annual meeting, in 
Portland, Oregon, June 21. 

Oregon & Transcontinental Co., annual meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, June 21. 
a St. Paul d& Duluth, annual meeting, in St. Paul, Minn., 

une 21. 





Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Boston & Lowell , 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable July 
1, to stockholders of record on June 12. 

Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 3 per cent., semi-annual, 
payable July 1, to stockholders of record on June 19. 

Missouri Pacific, 124 per cent., quarterly, payable July 
1, to stockholders of record on June 19. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western (leased to Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western), 114 per cent., quarterly, 
payable July 1, to stockholders of record on June 15, 


Railroad and Technical Conventions. 
Meeting and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its 
annual convention in Denver, Col., beginning on Friday, 
July 2. 


Western Association of General Passenger and 
Ticket Agents. 

The annual meeting was held in Chicago, June 9, Vice- 

President B. H. Horner in the chair, President J. S. Clark 

having resigned because of removal to Texas. The chief 

business considered was rates to land-grant points. The next 

meeting is to be held in St. Louis Dec. 8. 


Baltimore & Ohio Employes’ Relief Association. 
The March sheet of this association shows ‘payment of bene- 
fits as follows: Main Stem, Transportation Department, 
148; erage og Be rtment, 192; Road Department, 77; 
Baltimore & hiladel hia, 4; Trans-Ohi‘o divisions, 138 ; 
Pittsburgh Division, 97; physicians’ bills, 225. 

The February report of the Savings Fund and Building 
Feature shows $37,540 cash on hand Feb. 1. Receipts for 
the month were $18,057, making a total of $55,597. Pay- 
ments were $15,732, leaving $39,865 on hand Feb. 28. Pay- 
ments included $6,065 to depositors, $9,633 to bor1owers 
and $34 miscellaneous. The total amount on deposit Feb. 28 
was $259,361. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation. 


The Altoona (Pa.) Sun of June 12 says: ‘‘ The annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Railroad Mutual Benefit Association 
was held at Derry on Tuesday, delegates representing divi- 
sions in Altoona, Conemaugh, Pittsburgh and other places 
being present. Since the establishment of the Relief Depart- 
ment by the company, the membership of the benefit associa- 
tion has fallen off so that it was thought advisable by many 
to dissolve the association. At this meeting, however, it was 
decided to continue the organization, but the sick benefits 
which have been paid heretofore were abolished, and the 
entrance fee lowered to $2. The officers were elected for the 
ensuing year.” 


Yardmasters’ Mutual Benevolent Association. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Yardmasters’ Mutua! 
Benevolent Association of the United States and C mada 
assembled in St. Paul, Minn., June 9, President James C. 
Campbell, of Derry, Pa., in the chair. Prayer was offered 
by Heury R. Hopkins, of Chicago. Mayor Rice delivered an 
address of welcome. Greetings were sent to the Train Dis- 

tchers’ convention in Chicago. The annual address was de- 
ivered by President Campbell. Committees were appointed 
and the hours for sessions fixed. The membership of the 
order is now 1,100, and about 120 delegates present. 

In the afternoon session the first business was the hearing 
of the report of the Executive Committee. The report, in 
referring to the labor troubles, said the association had pulled 
through the terrible ordeal unscathed, the members having 
stuck to the companies. The lines have been drawn close, 
193 members being dropped for non-payment of assessments. 
It was recommended that provision be made for reinstate- 
ment of members di or non-payment of assessments, 








when caused by sickness, loss of situation, etc.; that a medi- 


_ cal examination of applicants is recommended, as there are 








too many deaths from consumption. The eleventh annual 
convention instructed the Committee to report on the ad- 
visability of obtaining a charter, but the Committee was not 
in favor of it. The afternoon was spent in discussing the 
question of incorporation. 

On the following day this question was decided in accord- 
ance with the Committee’s report. Other routine business 
was transacted in due order. 

On Friday, June 11, the meeting closed, and the delegates 
went on an excursion over the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba road. 


National Association of Railroad Station Agents. 


The second annual convention of the National Association of 
Railroad Station Agents began in Indianapolis with an at- 
tendance ot 125 members, including J. C. Downing, Presi- 
dent, and 8. L. Spink, Secretary, the first of Central City, 
and the second of Princeton, Ky. The association was 
formed less than eighteen months ago with 99 members, and 
now has 900 on the rolls. The association now has eight 
states organized into divisions, and one of the objects of the 
meeting here is to organize an Indiana division. It is also 
intended to revise the constitution and discuss measures for 
—— the organization. The various committees were 
appoin at the afternoon session, and resolutions were 
adopted opposing strikes. 

On the second day the first important business of the asso- 
tion was the adoption of a plan of insurance proposed by M. 
M. Kirkman, of Chicago, by which the insurance is reduced 
from $7.50 to $3.50 on each $1,000, The agents propose to 
organize a company with $50,000 capital, in which the in- 
sured are to be stockholders. At the afternoon meeting offi- 
cers were elected. 

At the evening session the principal subject under discussion 
was that of extending financial aid to the Agents’ Journal, 
the organ of the association, published by Mr. Craft in Indi- 
anapolis. A special committee appointed to consider the mat- 
ter reported in favor of the association buying five shares of 
the capital stock at $25 per share, but an effort was made to 
s3cure an agreement on the part of the association to pay the 
differences between the receipts and expenses for one year, 
provided it did not exceed $50 per month. The committee's 
report was finally adopted. he association adjourned to 
meet at Minneapolis on the third Wednesday in July, 1887. 


American Association of Train Dispatchers. 
The American Association of Train Dispatchers began its 
third annval convention in Chicago, June 8, with an atten- 
dance of about 200 members. President John W. Lynahan, 
of Corning, N. Y., was in the chair, and Secretary and 
Treasurer E. J. Peabody, of Marion, Iowa, was at his post 
also. Mayor Harrison in a complimentary speech welcomed 
the strangers to the city, and President Lynahan responded 
in modest and grateful language on behalf of the association. 
The convention was then declared open for the transaction of 
business, and the first order of the day was to pass upon ap- 
plications for membership. The names of 247 persons were 
appreved and six were rejected. A recess was taken until 
2 o'clock. 

After the recess communications of regret from members 
who were unable to be present were read, also an invitation 
from the Chicago Board of Trade to inspect the big building. 
The invitation was accepted, and the convention will visit 
the board in a body at 1 o’clock Thursday afternoon. An 
invitation from the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad was 
read offering free transportation to members who desire to 
return home over that line. The Secretary and Treasurer 
then read his report, which showed the receipts for 1885 to 
be $5,240, with a balance of $382 on hand. committee on 
credentials was appointed, there being some dissatisfaction 
regarding the way in which new members had been received 
in the morning. The motion of the morning was reconsid- 
ered and the Secretary instructed to cast the ballots in ac- 
cordance with the report of the committee on credentials, 
which was that all credentials handed in were accepted. 
This was done, and the six names that had been rejected, to- 
gether with the 247 applications for membership, were elected 
members of the association. The Association now has a 
membership of 712. 

On the second day proposed amendments to the constitation 
were considered. An article refusing recognition of local 
branches was voted down. In the afternoon the members 
took a short excursion on the lake and a trip to Pullman. 

On the third dry officers were elected and the routine busi 
ness closed up. After the adjournment the members went on 
an excursion to Minneapolis, over the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


American Train Dispatchers’ Association.—At the annual 
convention in Chicago last week. the following officers were 
elected : President, G. W. Babbitt, St. Thomas, Ont. ; Vice- 
President, F. J. Martin, Olean, N. Y.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, E. J. Peabody, Marion, Iowa. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—Mr. John N. Dunn, of Atianta, 
Ga., is President of this new company. 


Beaver Falls Marginal.—The office of this new company 
is in Beaver Falls, Pa.; the directors are John Reeves, Henry 
W. Reeves, James M. May, George W. Coates, J. F. Merri- 
man, Henry W. Nair, Jacob Henrici and T. L. Hevnon, all 
of Beaver Falls. 


Binghamton & Southwestern.—Joseph P. Noyes, Charles 
A. Whitney, Jame: B. Weed, John Ray Clark, J. Warren, 
Charles E. Lee and George Whitney, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
are the directurs of this new company, which is to build the 
New York end of the Williamsport & Northeastern. 


Carson & Colorado,—At the annual meeting in Hawthorne 
Nev., recently, the following were elected: President, H. M. 
Yerington; Directors, D. A. Bender, D. L. Bliss, Alfred 
Helm, 8. P. Smith, W. D. Tobey, L. H. Wright. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—In Chicago last week 
directors were chosen as below for the Illinois companies 
named, which are wholly owned by this company: Central 
Illinois & Wisconsin.—John W. Cary, Ralph Emerson, Ros 
well Miller, Alexander Mitchell, E. Walker. Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, of Iilinois —John W. Cary, Ernest Car- 
ter, Leslie Carter, Roswell Miller, Alexander Mitchell, E. 8. 
Wadsworth. Chicago d& Pacific—John W. Cary, Ernest 
Carter, Leslie Carter, Roswell Miller, Alexander Mitchell, 
T. W. Wadsworth, E. Walker. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—Mr. F. M. Gower is ap- 
pointed General Agent of the Freight Department at Kansas 
City. the position being a new one. He will be in charge of 
business at Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth and St. 
Joseph, and in Kansas, New Mexico and such portions of 
Nebraska as are tributary to Leavenworth and St. Joseph. 
Mr. Gower was formerly General Freight Agent of the St. 
Joseph & Grand Island road. F. M. Day is appointed Trav- 
eling Freight Agent of the Southwestern Division at Tren- 
ton, Mo., vice J. E. Conklin, resigned. 


Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—At the annual election, 





June 15, Augustus 8. Winslow, George Hoadly, C. C. Waite, 
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of Cincinnati; Christopher Meyer, William A. Proctor, 
Alexander McDonald, George H. Stayner, Eugene Zimmer- 
man and Henry S. Ives were chosen directors, all being new 
directors, except Messrs. Waite, Proctor and Winslow, and 
succeeding Hugh J. Jewett and associates. 

Gen. H. Stayner, New York, was chosen President; Henry 
S. Ives, of New York, C. C. Waite and Eugene Zimmer- 
mann, of Cincinnati, Vice-Presidents ; £. Wilson Wood- 
ruff, Secretary, and F. H. Short, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


Columbus & Maysville.—At the annual meeting in Win- 
chester, O., June 1, the following directors were elected : J. H. 
Thompson, C. T. Bell, L. S. Smith, John Strain, J. H. Rich- 
ards, Hardin Roads, W. R. Smith. The directors elected J. 
H. Thompson, President ; John Strain, Vice-President ; W. 
R. Smith, Secretary. 


Joliet, Aurora & Northern.—At the first annua! election, 
June 7, at Joliet, 111., Mr. P. B. Shumway was elected Presi- 
dent; Daniel Robertson, Vice-President; H. H. Evans, Treas- 
urer; and M. R. Wood, Secretary. Directors, P. B. Shum- 
way, Evanston, Ill.; H. H. Evans, Aurora, Ill.; M. R. 
Wood, Plainfield, Ill.; Daniel Robertson, Joliet, Ill.; John M. 
Hamilton, Chicago. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Mr. B. F. Dickerson is appointed 
General Land Agus, with office in Birmingham, Ala., in 
place of Mr. R. W. A. Wilde, resigned. 


Master Car-Builders’ Association.—At the convention 
last week the rollowing officers were chosen: President, B. K. 
Verbryck, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; Vice-Presidents, 


Wm. MecWood, Grand Trunk; John W. Cloud, Pennsylvania 
Railroad; E. W. Grieves, Baltimore & Ohio. Treasurer, 
John Kirby, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. Executive 


members for two years, F. D. Adams, Boston & Albany; L. 
Packard, New York Central & Hudson River; E. B. Wall, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis. 

After the adjournment the Executive Committee met and 
re-elected Mr. M. N. Forney Secretary. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—At the annnal meet- 
ing in Milwaukee, June 9, the old board was re-elected as 
follows: F. W. Rhinelander, Samuel 8S. Sander, Charles 
Dana, Joseph R. Busk, Henry B. Hammond, W. K. How- 
man, Gordon Norrie, New York: Charles G. Ramsey, Nor- 
folk, Va.; D. P. Seller, London; D. Parrish, Philadelphia: 
Joseph Vilas, Charles Luling, Manitowoc, Wis.; James H. 
Mead, Sheboygan, Wis. The old board of officers were re- 
elected: F. W. Rhinelander, President; Joseph R. Busk, 
Vice-President; Gordon Norrie, Treasurer; Alfred L. Cary, 
Secretary and General Solicitor; H. F. Whitcomb, General 
Manager. 


Milwaukee & Northern.—At the annual m:eting in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., June 7 Charles Ray, of Milwaukee, was 
elected a director, and Ephraim Mariner and J. C. Spencer 
were re-elected. All the old officers were re-elected. 


Minnesota & Northwestern.—At the annual meeting in St. 
Paul, Minn.. June 2, three directors were re-elected as fol- 
lows: C. F. Benson, Sibley, Ia.; C. Livingston, R. A. Smith, 
St. Paul. 


Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. M. English is appointed roadmaster 
of the northern division in place of Mr. W. H. Wells, re- 
signed. Mr. Wm. T. Gould is appointed assistant engineer 
of the northern division. 


National Association of Station Agents.—At the con- 
vention in Indianapolis last week this Association elected the 
following officers: President, Geo. Petry, Shelbyville, Ky. ; 
Vice President, G. F. Talmadge, Hastings, Minn.; Secre- 
tary, O. L. Rickard, Merrillan, Wis.; Treasurer, G. L. 
Spink, Princeton, Ky. An Executive and Guarantee Com- 
mittee were also appointed and Minneapolis selected for the 
next meeting, July, 1887. 


Newport News & Mississippi Valley.—Mr. John Muir is 
appointed General Traffic Manager of this company’s lines, 
—< the Chesapeake & Ohio road. Office in New 

ork. 


Pennsylvania Company.—At a directors’ meeting, June 
5, . B. Roberts was re-elected President ; J. N. Mc- 
Cullough, First Vice-President; Wm. Thaw, Second Vice- 
President; Thos. D. Messler, Third Vice-President and Comp- 
troller; S. B. Liggett, Secretary, and Stephen White, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Mutual Benefit Association.— 
At the annual meeting last week the following officers were 
chosen: President, Jacob Weidman; Vice-Presidents, J. K. 
Russell, J. C. Layton and J. Walters; General Secretary, J. 
H. Gillespie; Treasurer, D. O. Shaver. This is an old organ- 
ization and has no connection with the company’s new Re- 
lief Department. 


St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute.—At the annual meeting 
in St. Louis, June 7, the old directors were re-elected, as fol- 
lows: Edward Abend, Henry A. Beach, M. Bayard Brown, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Levi Davis. James A. Eads, F. C. Hol- 
lins, Wm. K. Murphy, George W. Parker, H.C. Stimson, 
Wm. A. Wheelock, Eli Wiley, F. M. Youngblood. The board 
re-elected W. Bayard Cutting, President: George W. Par- 
ker, Vice-President, General Manager and Treasurer; E. F. 
Leonard, Secretary. 


St. Louis, Kansas City d& Colorado.—The new board has 
elected officers as follows: President, L. M. Potter ; Vice- 
President, E. H. Brown ; Secretary, C. H. Osborne ; Chief 
Engineer, 8S. T. Emerson. General offices, St. Louis. 


Southern Pacific Co.—Mr. E. G. Thompson having re- 
signed as General Superintendent of the lines of the Atlantic 
System west of Lafayette, La., that office will be abolished 
after June 15. Communications heretofore addressed to the 
General Superintendent will be addressed to W. Irwin, 
Master of Transportation, whose office will be moved from 
Houston to New Orleans. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—The directors of this 
newly organized company, succeeding the Toledo, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis, are: James M. Quigley, I. W. White, R. G. 
Ingersoll, New York; Clarence Brown, Fred. L. Geddes, C. 
L. Luce, Toledo; Henry A. Neal, A. H. Chapman, Wm. D. 
Patton, Charleston, Ill.; Gen. L. Bradbury, W. S. Push, 
Henry C. Parker, Oscar W. Bell, Peoria, Ill. President, 
James M. Quigley; Secretary and Treasurer, [. W. White. 

Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll, of New York, has been chosen 
President of this company, successor to the Toledo, Cincin- 
nati & St. Louis. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific_—General Manager A. A. 
Tal issues the following circular : The office of Superin- 
tendent of bate See tyne is hereby abolished. Mr. K. H. 
Wade is appoin General Superintendent, in charge of 
Transportation Department and Maintenance of Property, 
with a at St. Louis, Mo.” 
Mr. Wade issues the following : ‘*‘ Having been eee 
Superintendent, the jurisdiction of G. W. Stevens, 
Superinte it of Eastern Division, is hereby extended to in- 
clude the Middle Division, with headquarters at Decatur, Il. 





M. H. L. Magee is hereby appointed Superintendent Western 
Division, with headquarters at Moberly, Mo., vice R. G. But- 
ler, resigned. Mr. C. B. Adams is Randbs appointed Car 
Service Agent, with headquarters at St. Louis. He will 
have charge of distribution of cars as between divisions, and 
a —— such other duties as may be assigned him by 
this office.” 


Western Association of Passenger and Ticket Agents.—- 
At the annual meeting in Chicago, June 9, B. F. Horner ‘New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis), was chosen President; W. 8. 
Baldwin (Louisville, New Albany & Chicago), Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. E. Hannegan (Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern), Secretary. 


Yardmaster’s Mutual Benevolent Association.—At the 
convention in St. Paul last week, the following directors were 
chosen: President, E. M. Carter, of Wilmington, Del ; Vice 
Presidents, J. J. Bresnaban, of Denver, and Thomas Gresham, 
of Atlanta; Secretary and Treasurer, Joseph Panger, of Al- 
toona; Corresponding Secretary, William Baird, of Phila- 
delphia ; Sergeant-at-arms., T. J. Fanning, of Palestine, Texas; 
Executive Committee, J. Q. Hicks, Indianapolis; G. J. John- 
son, LaCrosse; Justus Hohl, Kansas City; J. Gould, Trenton; 
8S. N. Anderson, Altoona; A. J. Flint, Minneapolis; 8S. F. 
Randall, Louisville. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. R. G. Butler has resigned his position as Superinten 
dent of ‘the Western Division of the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific road. 


—Mr. J. H. Tinney has resigned his position as Assistant 
Superintendent of the Chicago & Atlantic, and it is said that 
the place will not be filled. 


_—Mr. E. G. Thompson has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Texas lines included in the Southern 
Pacific Co,.’s Atlantic system. 


—Mr. 8S. L. Coppedge, Chief Engineer of the Ottawa, 
Osage City & Council Grove road, was killed in an accident 
on that road near Osage City, Kan., June 9, the car in which 
he was riding having been thrown from the track. 


—The Birmingham (Ala.) Labor Union says that George 
A, Schele, of that city, is about to sail for South Africa, where 
he is to be Principa: Assistant Engineer of the Transconti- 
nental Railway, and that he will be accompanied by Thomas 
O’Brien, another civil engineer. 


—The Utica Observer says that Mr. Charles Hewes, of the 
New York Central, who went but a few weeks ago with five 
other men to take places as conductors on the Panama Rail- 
road, returned last week the sole survivor of the six, the 
others having died of the deadly fever of the country. 


-—Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. Y., addressed 
Order of Railroad Conductors and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers at a joint picnic which they held at Port- 
age, N. Y., last Wednesday. His brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, had accepted an invitation to make the address, but 
sailing for Europe this week was obliged to recall his accept- 
ance. 


—Engineers throughout the country are familiar with the 
name of D. Van Nostrand, as one of the leading publishers 
of engineering books in America. During the war he was 
still more widely known as the chief publisher of military 
works, for which at that time there was, of course, an enor- 
mous demaud. Mr. Van Nostrand died June 14 last at his 
home in New York, at the age of 75. 


—Mr. John Townsend, for 25 years Master Carpenter of 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road, was found dead 
in his berth in a sleeping car on that road on its arrival at 
Chicago, June 5. Mr. Townsend lived at Adrian, Mich., of 
which city he had been Mayor and was a highly esteemed 
citizen. He was 70 years old on the day of his death, which 
is supposed to have been caused by heart disease. ; 


—Mr. Walter Dawson, Master Mechanic of the main line o 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road, having received 
leave of absence for a year in order that he may recruit his 
health, the employés in the Scranton shops last week pre- 
sented him with a handsome diamond stud and a gold-headed 
cane, as a token of their esteem. At the same time the loco- 
motive engineers and the menin the Great Bend shops pre- 
sented him with a valuable gold medal. Mr. Dawson sails 
from New York June 15, and expects to spend most of his 
vacation in Europe. 


—Mr. J. Dutton Steele died at his residence in Pottstown, 
Pa., June 13. He was born in Chester County, Pa., on 
March 18, 1810, and when 18 years old joined a corps of 
engineers employed on the state canals. Then he entered the 
employ of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and for 10 years 
was engaged in the construction of that road. In 1840 he 
purchased a farm at Downington, Pa., and for six years en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. On Jan. 1, 1847, he entered 
the service of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Co. and 
served for 20 years in the several capacities of Chief Assist- 
ant Engineer, Chief Engineer and Vice-President. He was 
the first to adopt wrought-iron girders for short span bridges. 
In 1867 he severed his connections with the Reading and ac- 
cepted the Presidency of the Sterling Iron & Railway Co. of 
New York, removing to Brooklyn. ring the three years 
that he was connected with this company he developed valu- 
able iron ore lands in Orange County and made explorations 
for railway construction in the states of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. He tooka prominent part in the organiza- 
tion of the American Society of Civil Engineers and was a 
member of the commission appointed to examine the plans of 
John A. Roebling for the Brooklyn Bridge. In 1870 he re- 
turned to Pottstown and afterward was engaged in the con 
struction of several small railroads. In 1880 he organized 
the J. D. Steele & Son Manufacturing Co., at Pottstown, and 
six weeks ago, on account of failing health, wound up the 
business. Two sons and three daughters survive him. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Chicago Lumber Trafiic. 


The receipts and shipmentssfor the first four months of this 
year are reported as follows by the Northwestern Lumber- 
man, in thousands of feet: 





1886. 1885. Increase. P.c. 
DDG sc 5.5 <5 ii esse 76,841 101,404 75,437 74.5 
Sales and shipments .491,318 390,585 100,733 25.8 


The receipts are not particularly significant, because navi- 
gation was open much longer this year than last, but the sales 
show unmistakably a largely increased demand compared 
with last year, when it was light until later in the season. 


Transcontinental Business. 
A dispatch from Chicago, June 13, says: ‘‘ The three arbi- 
trators, E. B. Thomas, Hugh Riddle and E. P. Vining, who 
for the past few days have been hearing both sides in the con- 
troversy between the Atlantic & Pacific and the Southern 
Pacific companies, growing out of the transcontinental war, 





rendered their decision yesterday. It sustains the Atlantic & 
Pacific, holding that the latter has the right to make any 
rate that may be made by any other through line, and such 
rates are to be divided pro rata between the Southern and 
the Atlantic & Pacific. It is believed that this decision will 
aid in settling the transcontinental dispute.” 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follgws: 


Five months to May 31: 
8 


* 1885 Inc. or Dec P.c 
Cin., W. & Balt. 764 016 $720,2 I. $43,747 61 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 194,000 187,065 I. 6943 37 
Col., H.Vy. & Tol 866,581 8°9,059 D. 12.478 1.4 
Den. & R. G. W.. 385,038 342.116 I. 22.922 67 
Grand Trunk. ..... 6,130.197 5,731,356 I. 398.841 7.0 
Gulf, Col. & S. F. 746 385 472.878 I. 273.507 58 
Ind., Bloom. & W. 934,064 893,658 I. 40.406 4.5 
Ind., Dec & Spr.. 151,844 128,210 I. 23.634 184 
Marq., H. & Ont. 240 590 359.589 I. 81.00t 50.8 
Nash., C. & St. L. 902,670 879,518 1. 23,152 2.6 
Net earnings... 341,988 350.176 D. 8.188 23 
Ohio Southern.... 192,892 174,900 I. 17,992 10.3 
Rich. & Dan..... 2,979,731 2,960,92t I 18 810 64 
St. Jo. & Gal .. 458,634 425.217 I. 33,419 7.9 
Texas & St. L.. 574.374 368,311 I. 206,063 56.0 
Wisconsiu Cent... 559 795 589,656 D. 29,861 51 
Month of May: 
Cairo, V. & (..... $55,237 $38 C048 I. $17,189 45.1 
Cin., W. & Balt.. 144,715 119,975 I. 24,740 20.6 
Cleve., Ak. & Col. 43.065 40,590 I. 247) 6.1 
Col, H.Vy. & Tol 174,930 167.941 I. 6,989 4.2 
Den. & R. G. W.. 78.945 78.444 I. 500 (0.6 
Grand Trunk. .... 1,228,681 1,094,198 [, 134,483 12.3 
Gulf, Col. & S. F.. 153,000 116,103 I. 36.897 318 
Ind., Bloom. & W. 180,686 160,607 1. 20.079 125 
Ind., Dee. & Spr.. 26,867 23.122 I. 3,745 162 
lod. & 8t. L...... 98.198 78,931 I. 18.267 244 
Ma q., H. P 130.651 75,282 I. 55.369 73.5 
Nash., C. & St. L 172,329 167,495 I. 4,834 2.3 
Net earnings... 61,280 5,996 D. 4,716 7.1 
N. Y., Ont. & W. 105,716 102,654 I. 3,062 30 
Ohio Southern... . 31,159 31,845 D. 686 2.1 
Rich. & Dan...... 501,516 329,756 D. 28,240 53 
St. Jo. & Gd.I.. 89,408 63,356 I. 26,052 4.1 
Texas & St. L... 93,272 61,757 I. 31,515 51.0 
Wisconsin Cent.. 114,646 120,062 D. 5,416 4.5 
First week in June: 
Buf., N. Y. & Ph. $51,000 $47,000 I. $4,000 8.5 
Buff , Roch. & P.. 13 256 24.993 D. 11,737 470 
Bur., C. R. & No. 72.461 78.740 D. 6,279 §=8.0 
Canadian Pac.... 201,000 159,900 I. 2,000 26.4 
Central Iowa... .. 22,528 19,344 I. 3,184 16.5 
Chi. Alton.... 136,573 131,428 I. 5.145 8.9 
Chi. & East. Ill 32,731 30,304 I. 2,427 8.0 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. 466 000 436.921 I. 29,079 6.5 
Fy a ae 488,600 436,200 I. 92,400 12.0 
Ch., St. P., M. & O. 110,300 109,500 I. 800 «0.7 
Chic. & W. Mich.. 26.677 25,641 1. 1,036 4.0 
C.,1L,8.L & C.. 46,253 41,500 I. 47453 11.4 
Den. & Kk. G...... 112.631 111.892 I. 739 (0.7 
Det., Lan. & No. 19.583 647 D. 064 51 
Grand Trunk.... 316,222 274,092 I. 42.130 15.4 
i. Contral.......+ 186,800 204,941 D. 18.14L 8&8 
Towa lines...... 52,000 29.879 I. 2121 7.1 
Long Island...... 72,171 69,554 I. 2617 3.8 
Lonisv. & Nash.. 245,345 251,376 D. 6,031 2.4 
Mexican Central. . 61,400 62,072 D. 672 1.1 
Mil.,L. 8S. & W. 51,100 22,460 I. 28.640 12.7 
Mil. & Northern. 10.465 11,324 D. 859 7.6 
N. Y., Ont. & W.. 24,997 24,646 I. 351 1.4 
Norfolk & West.. 43,452 44,279 D. 827 1.9 
Oreg.R. & N..... 96,045 76 852 I. 19,193 25.0 
St. L. & San F... 75,200 67,300 I. 7.900 11.7 
St. P. & Duluth.. 35,197 28.785 L. 6.412 22.3 
Wab., St. L.& P.. 227,000 174,000 I. 53,000 30.5 
Second week in June: 
Denver &R.G... 123,065 109.780 I. 13,285 12.1 
Mil.,L. 8. & W. 53,565 23,3385 I 30,230 129.6 


Weekly earnings are usually estimated in part, and are 
subject to correction by later statements. The same remark 
applies to early statements of monthly earnings. 


Coal. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending June 5 are reported as 
follows: 
1885. 


1886. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

DN CE ee 909,36 617,767 D. 108.407 17.4 
Eastern bituminous.... 217,262 241.119 D. 23.857 9.9 
ERE 7.667 47,272 1. 30,695 65.3 


The anthracite market is in fair condition, and stocks ar 
not increasing. Anincreased demand from the blast fur 
naces is reported. 

Cumberland coal shipments for the week ending June 5 
were 69,678 tons. Total to June this year, 528,172; last 
year, 1,117,274; decrease, 589,102 tons, or 52.7 per cent. 


Cotton. 


Cotton movement for the week ending June 11 is reported 
as follows, in bales : 


Interior markets : 1886. 1885. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 
ar 11,036 4.851 i. 6,185 127.5 
Shipments......... ... 31,970 9,091 I. 22,879 251.1 
Stock,; June 11.... .. 18,907 47,701 I 71,26 147.3 

Seaports ;: 
Es .05'- necacecde 22,775 4.728 I. 38,044 804.3 
PR iiianis Seaenee 81,285 27,473 I. 53,812 195.7 
Stock, June 11...... .. 443,977 385,756 I. 58,221 15.1 

The total shipments from plantations for the crop year to 


June 11 are estimated at 6,408,057 bales, against 5,588,824 
last year, 5,615,954 in 1883-84, and 6,878,751 in 1882-83. 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments. 

Up to June 14 these shipments, including Ashland and Two 
Harbors, which are sending much more than _ heretofore, 
amounted to about 650,000 tons for the season, which is twice 
as much as last year, when, however, the season began about 
10 days later. The shipments from Ashland come from the 
Gogebic range on the line of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western, 45 to 80 miles east of Ashland, and give that road 
a heavy traffic on that end of its line, such as a new railroad 
rarely secures. 


New England Traffic Notes. 


The New England Clearing House reports a total of 43,041 
loaded cars coming into New England at all points during 
May, against 34, in May of last year, an increase of 
8,678 cars, or 25.2 per cent. 


Indianapolis Car Movement. 
The number of cars received and forwarded at Indianapolis 








has been: 
-—- ——Week ending-——-—— ot, 
Mav 15. May 22. May 29. June. Junel?. 
1886—Total.. .. ..16,975 18,7: 18,950 18,588 18,587 
Loaded ..... 12,848 14,436 14,321 13,866 13,735 
1885—Total........ 17,547 16,975 18,271 18,750 —si.... -- 
Loaded. ....13,156 12,848 13,845 14 321 


An increase last week is noted in the east-bound movement 
of corn and flour and in lumber, and a decided increase in 
live stock, but a decrease in west-bound shipments. 


Chicago Traffic Notes. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has been sued for $10,000, 
for refusing to beer for some liquor sellers in Marshall- 





carry 
town, Iowa, the laws of that State making it a penal offence 
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to carry beer or liquors into it without a permit from the 
Auditor of the county to which it is consigned. 

Last Saturday, at Chicago, it was agreed to reduce the rate 

r single-deck car of sheep coming from Texas to $17 from 

ississipi River points, provided the Missouri Pacific would 
reduce the rate from Texas to $98 for double-deck cars. 
Sheep have been starving to death in Texas, in consequence 
of a 13 months’ drought. 

Commissioner Geo. H. Daniels, of the Central Passenger 
Committee, bas issued a circular to connecting lines coutain- 
ing the resolutions of the committee condemning the running 
of cheap excursions for land-buyers or others to points out- 
side of the territory of the committee. and requesting those 
lines northwest and southwest of that territory not to adver- 
tise such excursions along the lines of members of the com- 
mittee. 

The Hannibal & St. Joseph and the Chicago & Alton have 
given the required 30 days’ notice of withdrawal from the 
Chicago, St. Louis & Missouri River Passenger Association, 
which covers much the same field for passengers as the South- 
western Association does for freight. 


Central Traffic Association. 


The Executive Committee met last Wednesday in Chicago to 
consider the following subjects submitted by Commissioner 
Blanchard : 

First—To confer with representatives of the Western roads 
concerning the Mississippi River per cents., which are the 
subjects of difference between the majority and minority re- 
ports of the Percentage Committee, more especially that por- 
tion of the same involviug Mississippi River per cents. east- 
ward. 

Second—To decide u 
Chicago, Peoria & St. 
to be covered thereby. 

Third—To receive Mr. Blanchard’s report upon the results 
of negotiations with President Benedict of the Chicago & 
Atlantic Railroad. 

Fourth—To consider the question of the division of the 
duties and expenses between the New York and Chicago 
offices. 

Fifth—The consideration of a report as to the condition of 
the St. Louis and Peoria pools. 

Sixth—Auny other questions pertinent to the business and 
objects of the Association. 

Transcontinental Traffic Notes. 


Mr. C. P. Huntington contradicts a report of an immediate 
settlement of the transcontinental railroad war, but says that 
something may be done in the course of twoor three weeks. 

The representatives of the transcontinental lines at San 
Francisco have agreed that they wil] pay no more commis- 
sions on passenger business from San ncisco to points east 
of Ogden, Deming and El] Paso. The eement was signed 
by D. W. Hitchcock, of the Union Pacific, T. H. Goodman, 
of the Central Pacific, W. W. Rank, of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, H. H. Smith, of the Burli m & Missouri, and W. 
D. Sanborn, of the Texas Pacific. verland rates advanced 
$5 in consequence of the action taken. 


m the manner of including in the 
uis pools the traffic recently agreed 








RAILROAD LAW. 


Injury to Passenger—Negligence. 

In the case of Smith against the Centra] Railroad & Bank- 
ing Co., the Georgia Supreme Court holds as follows: 

Tn an action ayainst a railr for on account of 
a personal injury, where the negligence of the defendant, if 
there was any at all, seems to have been but slight, and that 
of the plaintiff appears to have been greater, a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff for $10,000 is not only flagrantly ex- 
travagant, but so excessive as to disclose either bias in bis 
favor or prejudice against the defendant, or that the jury 
wholly mistook and misapprthended the instructions given to 
them by the Court, and a new trial is required. 

A party who makes an arrangement to be carried ona 
freight car impliedly agrees to accept and be satisfied with 
such accommodations, as regard carriages and seats and 
places of entering and leaving the carriages, as may be found 
in the usual course of the business. If the cars, at the time 
of agreeing to his passage and taking his seat, are at a freight 
depot, he should be satisfied with such means of entering 
them as are provided for the loading of freight. If the cars 
are at the time standing on a part of the track, where there 
is no provision for landing or receiving either goods or 
seng rs, he should be satisfied with such means and facilities 
as may casually be within his reach. The company is not 
bound in either case to make landings or any provision what- 
ever for the reception or discharge of passengers where none 
are expected to be. 


Collecting Excess Fares—Duty of Passenger to Buy 
Ticket. 


The Kansas Railroad Commissioners have made the fol- 
lowing answer in a case submitted to them by the General 
Passenger Agent of the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Gulf road: 

‘The circumstances recited as an example upon which our 
opinion is desired are stated thus: ‘A passenger without 
ticket takes the train at a point on our main line to a point 
on branch, the journey being included in the run of two con- 
ductors. Fcr mstance: passenger takes the train at 
Clarksburg, on the mainline, for Mulberry, a station on the 
Cherryvale Division. The main line takes him to Arcadia, 
the conductor collecting excess. At Arcadia the passenger 
takes the train on the Cherryva’e D:visior, and the conductor 
on that train collects excess from Arcadia to Mulberry.’ 

_ “The question is whether it it legal to collect the excess 
fares, assuming the ticket offices are open and , “praca can 
purchase tickets at either Clarksburg or Arcadia. 

‘‘We are of the opinion that the proper course to pursue is for 
each conductor to collect the excess due upon the cash fare 
paid to him. That this construction of the law would be cor- 
rect is obvious from two considerations: First—The conduc- 
tor collecting the first fare to the end of his run, or toa sta- 
tion on another division to which his run does not extend, 
cannot anticipate that the passenger will not purchase a ticket 
at the station where he takes a train on such other d.vision, 
and thus save a portion of the excess he would otherwise have 
topay. This is a right the passenger may avail bimself of, 
and of which the conductor may not deprive him. Second— 
The conductor is not vested with the right to sell tickets, but 
to collect fares, either in tickets or cash, covering the distance 
of his run, but if he collected excess beyond his division he 
must necessarily give the passenger a ticket or other token 
showing such a payment. It would not be reasonable to re- 
quire railroad companies to make ticket agents of the con- 
ductors. 

‘* Another question submitted for our consideration and 
Opinion is thus stated : ‘Ata few of our very small towns 
where a station building is not justified, we have a platform 
where trains and tickets are sold in a building most con- 
venient to the platform, usually a store. Is it legal to collect 
Pre fares from passengers taking the train at such sta- 

“If the store where tickets are sold isat an inconvenient dis- 
tance from the depot, or if it was not publicly known that the 
store was used for the ticket station, and that tickets were for 
sale there, it would not be 1 to excess fare of 
those who failed to purchase tic People are not bound 





to hunt for tickets in unusual places, but if said store or ticket 
station is near the platform and easy of excess, and the sale 
of tickets is open and notorious, it would be, in our opinion, 
the duty of the persons to purchase ticketstbere to avoid the 
excess charge on the train.” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and St. Louis & 
San Francisco.—It is reported that a very close union is to 
be made between these two companies, so that the latter will 
become the Atchison’s outlet to St. Louis, and it may be pre- 
sumed that this will prevent the Atchison building a line to 
Chicago north of the Missouri River, as bas been threatened. 
The St. Louis & San Francisco under the arrangement is to 
extend its Ft. Smith Branch across Indian Territory 
to a connection with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 





Fe, the Atchison’s latest acquisition at Paris, Tex- 
as, which will. make a line to compete with the 
Missouri Pacific, and it is said that the two companies will 


unite in a guarantee of 4 per cent. interest on the $16,000,000 
of first-mortgage (6 per cent.) bonds of the Atlantic & Pacific, 
whose stock they own, if the bondholders will consent to such 
a reduction of the interest. Such an arrangement ought to 
increase immensely the traffic passing over the St. Louis & 
San Francisco, but it will have a tendency to decrease that 
of the railroads from Chicago to Atchison and Kansas City, 
as it will be for the interest of the joint companies to go as 
far as possible over their own line, that is, to St. Louis, rather 
thau to Chicago via Kansas City or Atchison. 


Atlanta & Hawkinsville.—This company has been or- 
ganized to build a railroad from Atlanta, Ga., to Hawkins- 
ville, about 125 miles. At Hawkinsville connection will be 
made with steamboats on the Ocmulgee River. A proposi- 
tion has been received from H. L. Collier, of Atlanta, to 
build and equip the road as a line of 3 ft. gauge for $6,500 
per mile. ; ' 

Beaver Falls oe gg company has been or- 
ganized to build a branch line from Beaver Falls, Pa., to a 
junction with the Pittsburgh & Western road in Wayne 
township. The road will be 914 miles long. 


Broadway & Seventh Avenue.—At the election June 
14, the control of this street railroad company (which is the 
lessee of the railroad in Broadway, the franchise for which 
was recently repealed by the Legislature because of bribery 
in obtaining it) was transferred to Philadelphia. men who 
have great street railroad interests in Philadelphia and else 
where, having recently bong a controlling interest in the 
North Chicago Railway. principals among them are P. 
A. B. Wiaener and W. L. Elkins. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern.—A con- 
tract has been let to P. B. Winston & Co., of Mitchell, Dak., 
for the building of an extension of this company’s Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa Falls & Northwestern line from its present ter- 
minus to Sioux Falls, Dak. Work is to be begun at once. 


Central, of New Jersey.—It is stated that the direct- 
ors have prepared a plan for putting this company’s finances 
in good condition. It has not yet bee made public, but its 
essential features are said to be the issue of general mortgage 
bonds to the amount of $10,000,000, some of which will bear 
4and some 5 per cent. interest. These bonds are to be used 
to retire the floating debt, the adjustment bonds and the stock 
of the leased lines which can called in, and also other 
issues of bonds bearing higher rates of interest. The bonds 
will be issued as they can ‘ 


Central Transportation Co.—This comened brought 
suit in the United States Court in Philadelphia June 16 
against Pullman’s Palace Car Co. to recover $132,000 claimed 
as due for six months’ rent under the lease of 1870. The 
modified lease was offered in evidence by the defense, and 
evidence was taken as to the validity of that lease. The case 
was not concluded as we go to press. 


Chenango & Allegheny.—John M. Shedd, of Cleve- 
land, O., as trustee of the mortgage for $1,000,000, has filed 
a bill in the United States Court at Cleveland for foreclosure, 
and asked for the appointment of a receiver, and Henry 
Rawle, trustee of another mortgage, has filed a similar bill. 


Chicago, Burlington & Northern.—The report of 
track laid for the week ending June 5 is as follows : 
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There were laid also during the week 5,171 ft. permanent 
and 2,535 ft. temporary sidings, making a total of 18.049 
miles for the week. The total track laid on main line up to 
June 5 was 197.310 miles, showing an increase of 19.460 
miles over the last report. 

The > of tracklaying on this road are showing some 
very creditable work on the part of the construction force. 


Chicago, Burlington & Qaincy.—This company has 
let contracts for the grading of a new branch from Cales- 
burg, LL, to Rio, a distance of 12 miles. This line will 
shorten considerably this company’s connection between 
Peoria and Rock Island, and can also be used to shorten the 
line from Rock Island to St. Louis. The work is to be done 
by September next. 


Chicago & Northwestern.—The Marquette Mining 
Journal says that this emcee | will begin at once to con- 
struct a branch from Metropolitan to Republic, 30 miles, in 
the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, — to have it 
done in time to ship ore this season. The Milwaukee & North- 
ern has projected a line to Republic. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.—In Cincinnati, 
June 14, the Superior Court decided that the contract of 
stockholders of this company, whereby they surrendered 
stock to certain trustees, receiving therefor trustees’ certifi- 
cates, and gave anirrevocable proxy to the trustees to vote 
at all elections, was valid, except that part which made the 
ey irrevocable. Upon the decision being given, Albert 

etter and others holding trustees’ certificates, moved for a 
mandatory injunction to compel the trustees to vote accord- 
ing to the wishes of the stockholders. The motion was denied. 

he trustees are H. J. Jewett, A. S. Winslow and Cassimir 
Werk. The suit was brought in the interest of a New York 
syndicate which had purchased a majority of the whole stock, 
but a lar ge of their purchase was stock for which the 
trustees held proxies. After the decision this syndicate 
protested against the trustees voting itsstock, which left them 
able to vote only about two-fifths of the whole, which, how- 
ever, would be a majority of the stock that could vote at the 
election the next my- reupon the New York syndicate, 
represented by H. 8. Ives & Co., of New York, and Albert 
Netter & Co., of Cinci i, purchased nearly all the re- 
mainder of the trustee stock, until they had 32,496 shares 
out of the entire 35,000 of the company, paying, it is said, 
147 for it. The company has paid 6 per cent. dividerids for 





the last three years, and it has a certain importance as 
affording an entrance into Cincinnati for other railroads 

At the election the next day only two of the old beard of 
nine directors were retained, Mr. C. C. Waite, who has beer 
the Vice-President and active executive officer, and Mir. A. 
8S. Winslow, of Cincinnati. ; 

The report for the year ending March 31, submitted at the 
meeting, showed : 








1885-86. 1884-85 1883-84. 
Gross receipts............. $2,857,359 $2,865,933 $3,@22,.461 
Experses...... regi 1,841,271 2,082,705 
si onnthhoihs bteatier ed $1 042,660 $1 ,024.662 $958,756 
Fixed charges........ .... 622,738 045.933 648,040 
Dividends.... ... Page sry | 236,940 236,940 236 485 
Qa 3 0uss Sssevees se $182,982 $141,788 $71,232 
The surplus last year was —_ to $5.22 per share of com- 

mon stock, and to $4.63 per share of all the stock. : 


Mr. Eugene Zimmerman, a director, nnd said to be one 
of the principal stockholders since the purchase on Mi 
is reported as saying that the policy of the road would not 
changed; that it would not become a part of the a a. 
system, though it would be operated in ee 
system. To this end the bridge over the Ohio River would 
be pushed to early completion. 


Cleveland & Canton.—This es has filed its 
answer to the complaint of Benjamin Cook, under which the 
injunction was granted restraining the company from elect- 
ing directors unless the common stockholders were allowed to 
vote. The answer sets forth the circumstances of the veor- 
ganization agreement, upder which the common stockholders 
were allowed to retain an interest in the property, om candi-. 
tion that the preferred stock should have the exclusive . = 
of electing directors for a specified period, and claims 
such ap 4 “ss a — —_ Mr. Gook 
accepted bis stock with ful now of such agreement, 
and is therefore estopped to set the aqvacmens aside. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—It having 
been reported that this company was surveying for an exten- 
sion from Buffalo to Chicago, Mr. Samuel Sloan, President 
of the company, denied that there was the smallest foumda- 
tion for the report. *‘We have no surveying party im the 
field,” he said, ‘‘ and we bave no idea of extending our lime 
to owe or gee else. As President of this mye pra, A 
I shall always follow the orders of the directors so far as 
am able to do so, but I am unalterably opposed to 
the company’s obligations by leasehold or otherwise. It 
our fixed determination not to add to our present debt. We 
are well treated by our western connections, the Lake Shore, 
‘Nickel Plave’ and Michigan Central, and we cannot com- 
plain of them.” In regard to the rumor that the ce 
was trying to secure control of the ‘‘ Nickel Plate ” he : 
‘‘ That's bosh, just like the other report. We do not care to 
gv beyond Buffalo, and, as I said, will not increase our obli- 
gations on any account.” 


Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley.—The 
of the Black Hills Branch from Chadron, Neb., to Ra 
Dak., will be finished by June 15 and the track will 
all be laid by July 1 next. It has been laid now 30 miles 
north from last year’s terminus at Buffalo Gap to Hermesa. 
It is expected that the grading on the main line west from 
Chadron will be done as far as Fort Fetterman, Ron 140 
miles, in July next and the track will be laid t eae 
Sept. 1 or sooner. Mr. C. P. Treat, the contractor for 
work, has now at work about 1,300 teams and 2,000 men. 
A deal of the work has been heavy, running from 30,- 

to 150,000 yards per mile and with considerable reck. 
About 5,000 pounds of rackarock have been » with 
result. The company is getting a very good line, the max- 
imum grade to Fort Fetterman being 1 per cent., and the 
curvature light. 


Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The work of grading the 
new extension from (¢rand Rapids, Ind., to Muskegon was 
begun last week at both ends of the line. The contract g¢ro- 
vides for the completion of the road by Dec. 31 next. 


Grand Trunk.—The statement for April and the four 
months to April 30 is as follows : 


> 








-— —— April. —~ -—-Four montks.—. 

1886. 1885 1886. 1885. 
Earnings .. .... £64,009 £245,473 £1,000 327 £947,489 
Expenses.... ... 181,294 185,264 7440-75 1686 283 
Net earnings.. £32,715 £60,209 £256,252 £178,506 


For the four months the gross earnings increased 


or 5.6 per cent., and the expenses decreased £24, or 3. 


pod per cent., the result being a gain of £77,746, or 48.4 per 
58 | cent., in net earnings. 


For the four months the statement for the contrelled lines 
west of Detroit is as follows : 


——C. & G. T.— —-D.G@ HH. £€m-— 

& 1885. 1886. 1885. 
ee £192,510 £189,202 £77,304 266,848 
Expenses....... .... 159,684 164,297 59,933 53,915 
Net earnings.......£32,826 £24,905 £17,461 £11, 903 


The Chicago & Grand Trunk shows an increase of £3,308, 
or 1.7 per cent. in gross earnings, and of £7,921, or 31.7 
per cent. in net earnings. The Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee shows an increase of £11,546, or 17.8 per cent. in 
gross earnings, and of £5,558 or 46.3 per cent, in net 
earnings. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—At the stockholders’ 
meeting in Galveston, June 16, it was voted to increase the 
capital stock from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000. The stute- 
ment of the business of 1885 submitted shows = 


Gross earn. Sagences. Net earn. Interest. Deficit. 
$1,916,964 $1,399,672 $517,292 $602,416 $85,124 

Against this deficit there was a surplus of $88,713 left 
over from 1884. The mileage increased from 536 to 624 


miles during the year. . 
Itlinois Central.—On the extension of the Yazoo & 
—_e- Valley Branch of the Southern Division, track is re- 
ported laid from Lexington, Miss., through Tchula to Sidon, 
a distance of 32 miles. Nearly all the grading and bridging 
on the extension is now completed, and tracklaying is pro- 
gressing steadily. 
This company has contracted to haul trains of the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago between 
and Chicago at the same speed as it runs trains, and afford 
it the same facilities in Chicago for 99 years. 


Illinois Midland.—In the United States Circuit Court 
in Springfield, Ill., June 10, Justice Harlan direcled that a 
plea be entered in accordance with the mandate of the Su- 
— Court, fixing the date of the sale of the road for Sept. 

next, and providing that if the road sells for less than 
$80,000, the sale in the discretion of the court may be set 
aside. This sum will be sufficient to pay the indebteduess 
proved against the company. 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham. — A cor 
respondent writes as follows : 

‘** All negotiatious for the purchase of the Memphis, Bir- 

the Kansas City, Me & 


mingham & Atlantic road b 
latter will now 
The line is 


Birmingham Co. are off. 
entire line from Memphis to Birmingham. 
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located for abcut 30 miles outof Birmingham, and for 20 
miles o ut cf Memphis. Work will be commenced on both 
ends a nd at several = points yey soom, ig ta mone 
parties af i will be put into the field ina few days. 
Capt. Jckn ‘A Grant, Chief Engineer, hopes to have Raw be 
runni ng fram Memphis to Birmingham inside of two years.” 


Kansas, Nebraska & Dakota.—Track is reported laid 
on this rcad frem Fort Scott, Kan., northward to Blue 
Mound, 20 miles. Grading is neacly finished from Blue 
Mound to Garnet, 18 miles, and isin progress from Garnet 
to 24 miles. 


“? 


Louisvitie X& Nashvilic.—The Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal of June 10 —_ “The change of gauge on this system 
was commenced Friday, May 28, and completed Sunday, the 
30th. Nothing, however, but the branch lines was com- 
menced on the 28th. Tbe main line, from Louisville and 
Henderson to New Orleans, and the Memphis line, were com- 
menced at 4 a. m. of the 30th, and that afternoon testing en- 
gines were started from all terminal points on each division, 
to see that the work was safely and properly done. These 
testing engines carried competent officers, who inspected the 
track closely. Sunday night freight schedules were resumed 
on the different divisions that had freight to forward, pas- 
senger schedules were also resumed out of Louisville, Hen- 
derson, Birmingham, Montgomery, Flomaton, Pensacola, 


Mobile’‘and New Orleans. The company had employed on 
the ‘of of the main line and its important branches, 
May 30, an average of four men to each mile for the main 


line and siding, and five men for each mile of main track and 
siding in its terminal yards, making a total of 8,736 men em- 
ployed im changing thetracks. 

: “ The company also employed in its shops all its available 
men, including engineers, firemen, wipers, laborers, &c., 
pean a force large — to ee the necessary en- 
gines ment to start its passenger trains 
when the pnp sd oaged. It is sendiesn to ony that such 
a feat has mever before been accomplished or attempted. The 
Lonis¥ille & Nashville changed its whole line, consisting of 
the following mileage: 





Mainline. Side track. Total. 

Cate --- 183.23 53.14 243.37 

Knoxville Branch.... 170.80 3.58 184.48 
Nash. & Dee Div ... .......... 19.09 13.33 122.42 
th and North AlabamaR. R. 182.58 33.51 216.09 
Mub. & Ment. By .. ... 78.80 19.26 198.06 
N.O. & Mob. RB. R....... 141.00 22.30 163.30 
Scans. =". sakeaeaces 151.45 16.24 167.69 
Memphis Line .... 258.40 20.92 279.42 
Pens & At.R.R....... ........ 161.00 9.66 170.66 
; sebesblcs 44.54 6.70 51.24 
ee eee ST | 213.64 1,806.63 


**It will be noted that the Louisville & Nashville changed 
1,593 miles of main line and 213 miles of sidings on the 30th, 
and 312 miles branch lines and 16 miles of sidings on the 
two days previous to the 30th. In making its changes the 
company’s officers were ably assisted by its employés in all 


” * Phe. ow direction god paren of ihe. work a 
changing gauge and of the special movement of the traffic 
immedia prior and subsequent to the change were in the 
hands of Mr. J. T. Harahan, General Manager, and he was 
jally assisted by Mr. Reuben Wells, Second Assistant to 
President, to whom is due much of the cred‘t for the 

irable: manner in which mechanical difficulties were 
noe the great work finished without hindrance or 


impedimen 
“* Messrs. R. Montfort, Resident Engineer, H. Middleton, 


Superintendent of Machinery. and George E. Evans, Super- 
intendent of Tra rtation, were intrusted with important 


duties connected with their respective departments, and their 
efforts contributed in no small degree to the success of the 


undertaking. 

“Mr. Harahan took up his position on the 30th at Nashville. 
where three divisions center, and personally directed opera- 
tions from ‘the point. Immediately after the track was 
changed he made an inspection of the various divisions of the 
pb my and has returned to Louisville well satisfied with the 


A very pleasant feature in connection with change was 
that the locomotive engineers, of their own mo*ion, waived 
all claim to extra pay for extra hours of service required or 
extra time due to delays on the road during 10 days covering 
the time of change. The engineers and firemen not out on 
the road also offered their services gratuitously on the day of 
change to do such work as might be assigned them about the 
shops and These offers were duly received and 
properly acknowledged by the officers of the company. 


Louisville, New Albany & Chicago.—The company 
has under consideration the building of a branch line from 
Orleans, Ind., 56 miles north of Louisville, westward 17 
miles to the West Baden oa French Lick, a watering 
place not now accessible by railroad. 


Maine Central.—This_ company has finally decided to 
establish its new shops in Waterville, Me., the necessary land, 
40 acres in all, hiving been purchased and deeded to the 
company.:-The new shops will be quite extensive and will 
cost about $200 000 in a, and it is expected that about 250 
men will be ersployed in them when completed. 


Minnesota & N--rthwestern.—Negotiations are re- 
ported to be in progress for the transfer of the cuntrolling 
interest in this road to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Co. On what basis the transfer is to be made is not stated, 
nor is it known that any agreement has been reached. 


Missouri Pacific.—It will be remembered that at the 
annual meeting in March an increase of $6,000,000 in the 
capital stock was authorized, and $3,000,000 of the addi- 
tional stock were then issued. The cor:pany has now issued 
a circular, in which it is announced that the remaining 
$3,099,099 are to be issued. This circular says: ‘‘ To re- 


imburse the company for the large expenditures made since 
January stockholders are now offered the right to subscribe 


for the remaining $3,000,000 (30.000 shares) of capital stock 
of the company at par, which will complete the increase of 
$5,000,000 (60,000 shares) in the capital stock originally 
eontempiated. Stockholders will have the right to subscribe 
for 9 shares of new steck for every 100 shares now held by 
them. The transfer-books will elose June 19, and the right 
to subscribe will expire on that day. Subscriptions will only 
be received for the issue of one share or some multiple there- 
of, and rights belonging to auy number of shares may be 
assigued . 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—The hearing in the 
foreclosure suit bas been postponed until Sept. 14 next. 

It is that negotiations are in progress for a settle- 
ment with the bondholders. The basis which common rumor 
has settled on is the issue of $25,000,000 in 4 per cent. bonds, 
with the Lake Shore guarantee, these bonds to be used to ex- 
change for the first mortgage bonds at par and accrued in- 
terest and second mortgage bonds and the car trusts. 
Nothing definite can, however, be ascertained in regard to the 
present condition of these negotiations. 


New, York & New England.—The Massachusetts 
House leg Tuceday substitated for the committee report on 
Mr. C. W. Field’s complaint against the government, con- 





cerning the sale of state lands, a resolution giving the 
petitioner leave to withdraw, which is equivalent to ignoring 
the complaint. 


New York, West Shore & Buffalo.—The double 
track which is to connect this road from near its Weehawken 
terminus with the Pennsylvania tracks is nearly completed. 
It will enable it to run its trains into the Pennsylvania station 
at Jersey City, and those which run in summer to the 
Catskills and Saratoga will so run, as they did last year, 
making the transfer much more convenient for passengers 
coming from Philadelphia, Washington, etc. 


Niagara Falls & Whir!pool.—The Buffalo Express of 
June 6 says: ‘‘For a good many years one scheme and an- 
other has been broached for making more accessible the wild 
and romantic passage of the Niagara between the upper 
whirlpool rapids and the end of the long and interesting gorge 
which terminates at Lewiston. A portion of this lower gorge 
was opened to the eye of the tourist when the New York 
Central built its line to Lewiston. The road-bed for some 
distance is a shelf cut in the face of the cliff, high abcve the 
water. But the glimpses from this line are at best distant 
and fleeting. When steps were first taken toward establish- 
ing a state reservation at Niagara, it was proposed to include 
the American side as far as the whirlpool. The project was 
abandoned on account of the costof securing so much terri- 
tory. When ona visit to Niagara with the Park Commis- 
sioners Gov. Hill expressed the opinion that it would be well 
could the reservation extend to and include the whirlpool. 
At this time the feasibility of constructing a good footpath 
along the base of the American cliff as far as the whirlpool 
was discussed. Thus it will be seen that the project of mak- 
ing the whirlpool and adjacent parts of the river accessible to 
the "apo is not wholly new or original with the promoters 
of the present enterprise. 

‘** Mr. Benjamin Fenton and Mr. Ensign Bennett, of this city, 
are understood to be the originators of the scheme for build- 
ing a narrow gauge railway along'the water’s edge, between 
the Falls and the whirlpool. The confidence and cash of a 
number of gentlemen were spredily enlisted, and on Jan. 7 
last the Niagara Falls & Whirlpool Co. was incorporated. 
The capital stock of the company is $100,000, in shares of 
$100 each. The stock is all taken, and it is expected that 
construction will begin as soon as right of way is secured. 
This. it is hoped, will be effected within a few weeks at the 
furthest. 

‘** The original plan was to build the road from a point as 
near the foot of the inclined railway as possible to a point 
just below the whirlpool, a distance of nearly 3 miles. But 
the road will not be allowed to build on the lands of the state 
reservation. It will therefore commence at the r:servation 
boundary. Its station will be situated under the bank of 
Prospect Park, a short distance above the upper suspension 
bridge. The tourist will have to make a short walk from the 
foot of the inclined railway to the railroad. The track will 
skirt the base of the cliff, just high enough above high-water 
mark to be secure.. The base of the cliff for a long distance 
down stream is covered by a slope of detritus, along which, 
it is said, a road-bed may be easily constructed. One truss 
bridge, and trestle bridges over five mill races are required. 
Further down stream, between the railroad bridges and the 
whirlpool, an open cut of perhaps 1,000 ft. will be made; and 
near the whirlpool a short trestle bridge is required. It is 
said the rock cutting will be no more difficult than was much 
similar work on the West Shore along the Hudson. There 
will be no tunnels, for the object is tu build a road which will 
reveal the river at every point traversed. Débris and blasted 
rocks will remove themselves by tumbling into the river. 
Protecting walls will be built here aud there. The cost of 
construction, aside from right of way, is estimated at $100,- 
000. The gauge will be between 30 and 42 in. 

‘* As usual in such cases, the land desired has suddenly be- 
come of great value to the owners, though it is stated to have 
been so little thought of heretofore that most of it was un- 
taxed. The engineer’s plans call for a width of two rods on 
the left, or river side, of the centre line and four rods on the 
right. The cars will probably be built with seats facing the 
river, since the scenery along the route is allon one side of 
the track. Itisa picturesque ride from the Upper Suspen- 
sion Bridge to the a een et but from that point to 
the whirlpool the scenery is wild and romantic, and has thus 
far beep accessible only at one or two points. The proposed 
terminus of the road is under the cliff which skirts the De 
Veaux College grounds, opposite the outlet of the whirlpool. 
The feasibility of extending the line down the river, perhaps 
to Lewiston, or even to the beautiful union of Niagara and 
Lake Ontario, is already considered, and the plan may some 
day be carried out. The motive power for the road will 
probably be electricity. The vast water power of the river 
will probably be utilized whatever form of motor is adopted. 
The Legislature has authorized the company to charge not 
over 10 cents a mile, or 50 cents a round trip.” 

A peceerty owner on the route cf this proposed railroad 
opposes the condemnation of her land for it on the ground 
that it is not a public but a private corporation, inasmuch as 
it cannot obtain any commercial traffic. 


Northern Pacific.—The Senate, by a vote of 39 to 1, 
has passed a bill forfeiting all of the land granted to this 
company on lines and parts of lines not completed at the 
time of the passage of the bill. The uncompleted portions 
are 75 miles on the Cascade Division, now under construc- 
tion. including the passage of the mountains, and the whole 
of the line from Wallula down the Columbia River, which 
the company did not intend to build, the route having been 
occupied by the Oregon Railway & Navigation Co. 


Oregon Improvement Co.—The statement for April 
and the five months of the fiscal year from Dec. 31 to April 
30 is as follows : 


— ——Apri 








pril.——-—— ——-Five months.——— 

1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 
Earnings. ...... .$'98,241 $230,768 $974,770 $1,128,441 
Expenses....... 169.587 185,608 842,441 929,421 
Net earnings.... $28,854 $45,160 $132.329 $199,040 


For the five morths the gross earnings decreased $153,691, 
or 13.6 per cent., and the expenses $86,980, or 9.4 per cent., 
leaving a decrease in net earnings of $66,711, or 33.5 per 


cent. The statement includes all the operations of the com- 
pany. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—This company 
has sold $500,000 of its new 5 per cent. bonds through Hall- 


garten & Co., of New York, at a little above the current 
market price. 


Pennsylvania.—The company has completed its four 
track system from Philadelphia to Devon, 15 miles, in which 
distance there is not a single grade crossing. A further ex- 
tension of five miles is to be made. 


Pennsylvania, Poughkeepsie & New England.— 
The franchises of this company were sold at sheriff’s sale in 
Easton, Pa., June 14, for $50. A survey had been made for 
a line from Harrisburg through Northampton Co., Pa., to 
the Delaware River, and for a branch 21 miles long to Read- 
ing. 


Richmond &_Danville.—It is rumored that this.com- 
pany is preparing to remove its general offices from Richmond 


to pies oo it having recently bought property there and 
in Alexar dria. 


Rochester, Hornellsville & Lackawanna.--This 
is the name of a company incorporated at Albany to build a 
railroad from some point on the Lackawanna & Pittsburgh 
to Hornellsville, N. a Capital, $300,000. 


St. Charles, Elgin & Southern.—Engineers are sur- 
veying for a proposed line y this name between Elgin and 
St. Charles, l., along Fox River. It is supposed that it 
may be intended for a branch of the Minnesota &+North- 
western, which is to cross Fox River at St. Charles. 


St. Louis, Salem & Little Rock.—A decree of fore- 
closure was entered at St. Louis June 15, at the suit of the 
Union Trust Co., of New York, trustee for the bondholders. 
There are nine overdue coupons. 


San Antonio & Aransas Pass.—Work is now being 
pushed on the branch from Beeville, Tex. , to Corpus Christi. 
At the southern end track has been laid for 3 miles from 
Corpus Christi andthe piles are being driven for the trestle 
work across the bay. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—Tracklaying 
on the Turtle Mountain Extension began June 9 with a 
large force. The main line is to extend to Bottineau, on 
the west side of Turtle Mountain, 110 miles from Devil’s 
Lake, and a branch is to be built from Church’s Ferry north 
up the Big Coutee valley, to be completed this year to or 
near Cando, the county seat of Towner Co. 


Savannah & Tybee.—The incorporators met on June 
12, at Savannah, Ga. On June 14 all the capital stock was 
subscribed, and preparations were made for organizing the 
company, which expects to build 18 miles of road from 
Savannah to Tybee Island. 


Securities on the New York Stock Exchange.— 
The Governing Committee of the New York Stock Exchange 
has placed the following securities on the list : 

Chesapeake d& Ohio, $607,350 new second preferred stock, 
issued for unpaid coupons. 

Detroit, Bay City & Alpena, $1,245,000 first-mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds, being $15,000 per mile on 83 miles of road. 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, $420,000 additional first- 
mortgage bonds, issued at the rate of $12,000 per mile on 
new road, making the twtal issue $8,340,000. 

Norfolk & Western, $200,000 additional improvement 
extension 6s, making total issue $2,700,000. 

Utica & Black River, 22,230 shares of capital stock, 
with 6 per cent. dividends, guaranteed by the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg Co., lessee. 


Shenango & Allegheny.—The United States Circuit 
Court in Pittsburgh, June 10, granted a petition of the First 
National Bank of Youngstown, O., and other floating debt 
creditors, to intervene in the foreclosure suit. 


Sulphur Springs & Mt. Pleasant.—This company 
has been organized to build a railroad from Sulphur Springs, 
Tex., toa connection with the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 
road at Mt. Pleasant. Surveys for the line have already 
been made and work is to be begun shortly. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—This company 
bas been formed by the consolidation of the companies or- 
ganized in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois by the bondholders who 
bought the Toledo, Cincinnati & St. Louis road at fore- 
closure sale. It is stated that the new company will begin the 
work of changing the road from 8 ft. to standard gauge as 
soon as the liquidation over the ownership of part of the road 
is settled. 

This is the name of the company organized this week in 
Toledo to succeed to the property of the bankrupt Toledo, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis Company. It issues $5,085,000 of 
preferred 4 per cent. stock and $12,250,000 of common 
stock, the latter going for stock of the old company. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle says: ‘* The figures below have been 
furnished to the Chronicle as showing the actual results of the 
Wabash operations for the first four mouths of the current 
year as compared with the same months of 1885 : 











= -April.- — -—-—-Four months.-—— 

‘ 885. 86 1885 
Gross earnings ...$1,028,339 $1,114,483 $3,919,982 $4.887.553 
Oper. expenses.... 789,240 1,131,538 3,101,907 4,565 997 
Net earnings ... $239,099 Def.$17,055 $818,075 $321,556 


‘* These earnings are based on the mileage actually oper- 
ated each year, the number of miles being considerably less 
in 1886 than in 1885 ; but some of the leased lines that have 
been meg were unprofitable and did not earn their ex- 
penses in 1885, and hence Wabash would have shown better 
net earnings in 1885 if it had operated only the smaller mile- 
age of the present year. As tothe gainin net earnings for 
four months, it is $496,000; being a trifle less than the $517,- 
000 estimated by the committee ; but as to the balance of 
this year their estimate of a gain of $350,000 net seems very 
moderate, though they explain this by — that the com- 

ny, during the last three months of 1885, which are the 

months of the year, had the benefit of the higher rates 
for transportation, and therefore no large increase is to be 
looked for in the same months of this year.” 

The recent foreclosure sale was approved by the Court 
June 15, on condition that the balance of the $562,000 pur- 
chase money be paid by Aug. 1. 


Wilkes-Barre & Philadelphia.—A new line is to be 
completed between these places by using parts of the Penn- 
sylvania’s lines and the Lehigh Valley and constructing some 
connecting lines, which is to be worked jointly by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Lehigh Valley. Beginning at Wilkes-Barre, 
the North & West Branch of the Philadelphia & Erie will be 
followed southwest to Nescopec, 27 miles ; thence the Penn- 
sylvania will build a new raiiroad, the charter for which was 
obtained last week, south 12 miles to Rock Glen, on another 
branch of the Philadelphia & Erie, which will be followed 
six miles east from Rock Glen to Tomhicken. Thence 
a branch of the Lebigh Valley will be followed eastward 9 
miles to Hazleton, whence the Lehigh Valley is to build a line 
about 12 miles long southward to the Mahanoy branch at 
Delano, whence for six miles that branch will be used to New 
Boston, and thence by the existing road and the Pennsyl- 
vania’s Schuylkill Division to Philadelphia. It was origin- 
ally expected that the Pennsylvania would build a wholly 
new line from New Boston to Hazleton and thence to Tom- 
hicken, but by using parts of the Lehigh Valley. most of this 
work is saved. The new route will shorten by 50 miles the 
distance from the Pennsylvania’s mines at Necopec to Phil- 
delphia. Work is begun on both sections of new road. 


Williamsport & Northeastern.—Renewed efforts are 
making to secure the early construction of this proposed rail- 
road from Williamsport, Pa.. through Berenice and: Little 
Meadows, Pa., to Union, N. Y., about 100 miles. The New 
York end 1s in charge of a company called the Binghamton 





& Southwestern. The cost. is estimated at $4,000,000, and 
it is expected to raise $1,200,000 of it along the tine. 





